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Health and Community Welfare 


Have come to be important matters of public education. Our schools 
teach personal hygiene and physical efficiency and get results—stronger 
bodies, brighter brains, better habits. Our schools must educate the 
neighborhoods also in good health habits. Twomew Macmillan books for 
high school classes, one a Physiology and one a text in General Science, 
have been written with healthy community life especially in mind. 


Williams’ HEALTHFUL LIVING emphasizes hygiene features without in any 
way losing sight of the physiological facts that are the basis of good health. Hygieni 
methods of living are emphasized by actual figures showing the effects of wrong health 


habits, or of the failure of the community to combat disease-producing conditions. 


Trafton’s SCIENCE OF HOME AND COMMUNITY organizes science for 
the younger pupils in high school around the present interests of pupils rather than 
according to the logical limitations of the subject. . It tells about the science of the home 
rather than about physics and chemistry as such; about house plants and birds and the 
fruit garden rather than about botany or zoology or biology. Similarly it discusses the 


science of the community—the locomotive, the automobile, the telephone, the public 


food supply, and the conservation of material resources. 


For Teachers of Science 
Twiss’ PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE TEACHING is a book every scienc« 


teacher should own. The first eleven chapters and the last one develop and formulate 
principles that are fundamental to all science training; the others are devoted to the 
explanation of principles and methods of teaching that are especially applicable to th 
several sciences of the high school curriculum. They contain also practical hints on 
the selection and organization of subject matter, the planning of laboratories, and the 


choice of equipment in connection with science instruction. 


Woodhull’s TEACHING OF SCIENCE is a volume of addresses and papers 
delivered before various audiences during a period of more than twenty years by one of 
the pioneer advocates of practical science teaching in schools. A plea to the teacher 
to teach science rather than a science, to discard the fetters of foolish uniformity and of 
traditional courses of study, to enrich the course for the pupil by the project method, 
to use all experience as the material of study, to teach science rather for intelligence 
and culture than for scientific theory and accurate results, to devote himself unashamed 


to “teaching” rather than to **research.” 
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GAMES 
That Children Like 


are one of the many excellent features of 
Hamilton's Essentials of Arithmetic--- 
Book One. They not only give variety 
and interest to the work but they lead the 
little pupil to think of arithmetic as some- 
thing useful and necessary in his everyday 
life—-not as a mere schoolroom task. It 
is important for him to get this point of 
view early in his school life. 
Teachers will find this new series unusually rich in 


teaching aids and devices. The problem material is 
especially good. 





HAMILTON’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 
A New Two-Book Series 
Book One is for Grades 2, 3, 4 and 5 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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AMERICAN EDUCATOR 


Being a facsimile of the front page of a school paper such as could be pnnted in your 
school—if printing outfit were installed. 





Department 


Education American Type Founders Company 


Teaching English 
iE ability to write good English, subject 
to the rules of grammar, is of paramount 
importance in education, and yet if there is 
any one subject in 
which the public 
school pupils show 
a noticeable defi- 
ciency,when meas- 
ured by required 
standards, itisthat 
of English. 

To properly con- 
struct a sentence 
by combining the 
words in conform- 
ity with rules is at 
best a difficult sub- 
ject to teach, and 
the teacher should 
have every supple- 
mentary aid that will help in this work. 

Let the boy take to the case the composi- 
tion he has written and set it up in type. 
Every word of that composition requires the 
deliberate selection of the different letters 
of which it is composed, and the separation 
of words or clauses by punctuation points is 
dependent upon an intelligent knowledge of 
the structure of language. Nothing but pre- 
cision and accuracy is tolerated in the use of 
types; and when the job is done every mis- 
spelled word, every proper name set in lower 
case and every misused word or omission of 
punctuation points stares him in the face, 
and his own ignorance stands revealed in 
black and white to his teacher. 


~ Apprentice Bull Ind yi 





Already installed in all schools. We have nothing 
for the pupils that is quite so fascinating to them 
as printing, and nothing that is bringing larger re- 
turns for the investment. 

W H. RICHARDSON, Supt. of Schools, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 





Print Shop, Boys’ Vocational School, Newark, N. J. 





300 Communip-w Ave 
Jersey City, N. J 





Represents Service 





E emblem printed below in this column 
is the trade-mark of the Education De- 
partment of the American Type Founders 
Company. The de- 
vice means service 
—both before and 
after the installing 
of a school outfit. 
If you should be 
at all interested in 
the possibilities of 
a printing outfit, or 
should you desire 
practical aid or in- 
formation regard- 
ing the details of 
installing one, a re- 
quest made direct 
to the Education 
Department of the 
American Type Founders Company will im- 
mediately bring to your assistance all the 
facilities of this Company to supply you 
with authentic information even to the 
minutest detail. Over twelve hundred super- 
intendents of schools in the United States 
will vouch for the educational benefits to be 
derived from instruction in printing. 





American Type Founders Co. 


LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES 


Boston Atlanta Chicago Kansas City 
New York Buffalo Milwaukee Denver ‘ 
Ph ledolnh Pi __ ‘gh Cc od Loe Angeles 





Balti Cleveland St. Louis ‘San Francisco 
Minneapolis Portland 
Spokane Winnipeg 








This article 1s set in Century Schoolbook, a new eyesight-saving type designed for educational 
printing and advertisements. Note its extreme legibility. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSO 
CIATION: 


Your president feels that it is his obliga- 


place among the 
s dependent upon 
tion to pre sent to you an account of the all her citizens. In the Init 


work which has been done during the past oyt a present 


year, and to propose for your consideration Ppresident’s cabinet and without 


ms 


the measures which should be taken to in-  faetory definitio 


erease the effectiveness of the National Edu- — ctryetion by our national government 


eation Association. This has been preemi- peeame the obligation of our profession 


i 
nently a year in which the officers and provide a statement of program whic! 
members of the association have been en- would make possible the realizat 
gaged in carrying forward the program of democratic svstem of publie educat 


» : ‘ . a+ . ‘ al . " 
work which was adopted at our last annual which would at the same time meet 


meeting. There is a real satisfaction in re- emergencies hecame cor 


porting to you the achievements of the past during the perio > the war. 


ar. It is more important to propose My 


predecess r 
plans which are necessary for the further (@ommission on 
development of a program which shall make ¢jon This body 
ertain the realization of the ideals of . 
certain the realization of the ideals of our = japoe number of 
profession in the building of a greater and m and in 
more efficient svstem of public education. > eld : 
* I ] } oOLil¢e etl 
During the period of the war and even at a 
, 2 yeneral eaucation Dv! 
more certainly for the period of reconstruc | ‘ +] 
; . ; : peen in rodueced in bo nN house Ss Oo! 
yn edueation has become the chief concern on 7 . 
: apse This bill provides for the recog? 
of the statesmen of the world. In England ' 

. education in our national government and 
in that notable report on education in re 
ee ' . ; for the acceptance of responsibility 
lation to juvenile employment there ap- J, Fe 
; : ; nation in stimulating the states to me¢ 
peared in the opening paragraph this 
a ; é‘ emergencies which exist throughout the na- 
sentence, ‘‘any inquiry concerning eduea- <ige 
. er ' : ; . tion. The bill proposes the erection of the 
tion at this juncture js big with issues of pro = 

; ' = - . . office of a Secretary of Education, who shall 
national fate. The Fisher bill which vate eras ithe - — 
, sit in the President’s cabinet. It is the be 


passed the English Parliament during the 
period of the war has furnished the basis lief of our profession that education is 
for the education of all English boys and fundamental to the perpetuatio f our 
cirls on full time until fourteen years of democratic institutions. 
age and either on full time or on part time conviction that the failure to provid 
until eighteen years of age. England has quately for education in any part 

1 Address of the president, delivered at 


> on June 30, 1919. 


Mi]. mation involves a weakness in our bod) 
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vide for the common defense or to guarantee 
the rights of the individual. We believe 
that in the United States as in all the de- 
mocracies with which we were associated in 
the Great War, we should have a ministry 
of education. We need his voice in the 
councils of the President’s cabinet. He 
should be responsible for the administra- 
tion of a department in which are coordi- 
nated the educational activities of the na- 
tion. 

The bill further provides appropriations 
to the states in order that they may be en- 
couraged to remove illiteracy, to American- 
ize the foreigners, to develop an adequate 
program for physical education and health 
service, to provide for the training of teach- 
ers and to promote the equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity. The total appropria- 
tion is $100,000,000, a sum approximately 
one tenth of the amount that was added to 
the wages of railroad employees during the 
period of the war, a sum less than an 
amount paid on one day for the mainte- 
nanee of our military and naval establish- 
ment engaged in the overthrow of auto- 
eracy. The amount is literally so small that 
it can be thought of as having any great 
significance only as it is effective by rea- 
son of the national sanction and as indiea- 
tion of national interest in encouraging 
the states and localities to invest vastly in- 
ereased sums of money in their public 
schools. This organization of a national 
program in terms of national legislation is 
to be thought of not as the culminating act 
in our long history of work for the develop- 
ment of public education in the United 
States, but rather as one step ahead in the 
realization of the responsibility of our pro- 
fession in the development of our public 
school system. This association has sought 
to enlist the profession in support of this 
most important measure. The National 


Edueation Association has as well recog- 


nized its obligation for leadership in pre- 
senting the cause of education to other 
bodies. ‘ 

We have secured the endorsement of the 
General Education Bill by the General Fed- 
eration of Woman’s Clubs of the United 
States, by the American Federation of 
Labor, by scores of chambers of commerce, 
by rotary clubs, parent-teachers’ associa- 
tion and other organizations throughout 
the nation. We have succeeded to the 
point of arousing the opposition of those 
who would limit the development of public 
education in the nation. We have ahead of 
us the obligation to continue to enlist the 
support of those who believe in a policy of 
public education, which will provide a 
maximum of opportunity for physical de- 
velopment, for intellectual achievement, 
for social training and for vocational effi- 
ciency to every individual in the nation. 
We may well look forward to the develop- 
ment of policies which will carry us far be- 
yond our present program, for education 
must develop to meet the need of our de- 
veloping democracy. The National Educa- 
tion Association has always been interested 
not only in matters of national policy, but 
also in the development of education in the 
states and in our smaller administrative 
units. Our program of work during the 
current year has involved active participa- 
tion in the legislative program in many 
states. We have sought to bring about that 
type of legislation which would mean a 
maximum of opportunity to American boys 
and girls. We have helped to secure legis- 
lation which provides a living wage for 
teachers in American schools. We have 
worked on behalf of laws, which would 
make possible the type of educational or- 
ganization which promises the highest type 
of efficiency by our educational system. 
We shall continue as a national association 
to be eoncerned with the work of local 
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boards of edueation. We know that at 


times we can bring to the local group from 


the profession the assistance which the local 


school authority or the local group of teach- 
ers must have in order to establish in the 
public mind the legitimacy of the program 
We 


should expect to establish such confidence 


which they seek to earry through. 


in the public mind as will mean that our 
association will be expected to furnish ex- 
pert advice with respect to the educational 
chapter of state constitutions, the codifica- 
tion of laws relating to education within 
the state, the writing of rules of boards of 
education, the recommendation of suitable 
schedules of salaries, the proposal of types 
of educational reorganization, and the like. 

It gives your president satisfaction to re- 
port that during the past year the associa- 
tion has grown in numbers as well as in its 
conception of its program of work. There 
are now more active members of the Na- 
tional Education than were ever before re- 
corded in its history. There are as well 
more than 20,000 associate members, who 
have come into the association with the con- 
fident expectation of becoming active mem- 
bers, and in support of the program which 
the association has presented for their con- 
sideration. The promise of support for a 
greater National Education 
which was made at our last annual meet- 
ing, has been fulfilled. We confidently be- 
lieve that as teachers throughout the nation 
come to know definitely of the work which 
is being done that they will in still larger 
numbers join themselves with those who 
have accepted the professional responsibil- 


Association, 


ity involved in membership in our associa- 
tion. 

In any account of the work of the year 
there should be recorded the support of 
those who in the days of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, due to the epidemic which closed 
our schools and which made impossible the 
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meetings of the state association, came for 
ward with their voluntary contributions in 
The 
involved in 
The 


which prompted the contribution was, | am 


support of the work of the association. 
that 


case a 


money was contributed 


every real sacrifice. motive 
confident, one of professional obligations in 
the light of the crisis which confronts us in 
The officers of the ass: 


ciation went forward in carrying out the in 


public education. 


structions that were given to them with re 
newed zeal because of the expression of 
confidence embodied in the contributions 
which were made. 

Your executive committee was instructed 
at the last annual meeting to employ a field 
secretary and to provide for him such as- 
sistance as might be necessary in carrying 
the 
throughout the country. 


forward work of the association 
We were very for- 
tunate indeed in being able to secure a part 
of the time of two men who served us dur 
ing the first half of the year. More re 
cently we have sueceeded in bringing to the 
staff of the association a man experienced 
in our profession and practised in the se- 


both 
membership in the general assembly of one 


euring of legislation because of his 
of our greatest states and on account of his 
work as the legislative representative of 
one of our greatest teachers’ associations. 
His work during the past five months has 
been known to all of you. He will report 
it in some detail at the meeting which is 
devoted to the work of the association. It 
will suffice to say that in the judgment of 
the executive committee and board of trus- 
tees the office of field secretary has justified 
itself to a degree that makes us willing to 
ask for authorization to employ during the 
coming year such assistance as may be nec- 
essary for the further development of the 
work of this office. 
your president a woman should be ap- 


In the judgment of 


pointed in the very near future whose time 








shall be spent very largely in the field in 
the support of the program and policies of 
need to be 


our association as they pre- 


legislatures and local 


Other field secre- 


sented before state 
educational authorities. 
taries should be added as rapidly as the 
funds of the association permit and the 
growth of its work requires. 

Your president would report as well his 
appreciation of the splendid achievement 
of the general secretary of the association. 
Through days which were dark as well as 
during the more recent period of assurance 
that we would be able to meet our obliga- 
tions and that we could carry out the in- 
structions which were given us at the last 
meeting the secretary has worked day and 
night in the interest of the development of 
our association and for the realization of 
the ideal of our profession in the nation. 
No one has more unselfishly devoted him- 
self to the cause of publie education in the 
United 
cessfully worked for the realization of our 


States and no one has more suec- 


program than has the seeretary of the Na- 
Your 


president has had nothing but the most 


tional Edueation Association. 
splendid support and you have had noth- 
ing but the most disinterested service from 


all members of the staff employed in our 





national headquarters. 

Those who have been most actively at 
work carrying forward the program voted 
at the last meeting, feel most keenly the 
necessity for the reorganization of our as- 
We need, first of all, a reeogni- 
tion by all members of our profession of the 
ideal which was in the minds of all of us at 
We are banded 


sociation. 


the Pittsburgh meeting. 
together as a group charged with the re- 
sponsibility of representing our profession. 
We have a program of work to be accom- 
plished and that program will grow as we 
) devote ourselves to its accomplishment. It 
this situation we 


is imperative that in 
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bring about an organization of our pr 


fession which will be representative of 
teachers and of the supervisory and admin- 
istrative officers in all parts of our great 
public school system. We must have local 
organizations of teachers who feel their re 
sponsibility to the state association and to 
our national body. They must realize that 
as members of the profession they are con- 
cerned not merely with the development of 
education locally, but also with the realiza- 
tion of our democratic ideal in providing 
education in the state and in the nation. 
The deplorable inequalities, which exist in 
publie education to-day, must be their con- 
cern. The obligation to provide trained 
teachers for all American boys and girls 
must be recognized as a professional obli- 


gation. The campaign for living wages 
must be carried forward in the spirit of the 
seek to enlist the 


ablest young men and young women in our 


profession that would 
profession in order that the children of 
America may be taught by those who can 
transmit to them the ideals and purposes of 
our democracy. 

The state and national association must 
accept responsibility for the local situation. 
We ean no longer hold aloof as a national 
body and satisfy ourselves with passing 
We must 
be able and willing to go into the state, the 


resolutions which nobody reads. 


county or the city to present the cause of 
public education and to secure for our pro- 
fession the recognition without which our 
We must de 
velop a professional staff at our national 


schools can not be effective. 


headquarters competent to give advice and 
to provide the evidence and argument that 
may be necessary in order to awaken the 
public to its obligation in the field of public 
education. The work which is to be done 
will involve discussion and debate in our 
national assembly. Policies ean not be de- 
veloped by any group of officers nor can 
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official staff. 


increasing measure 


they be promulgated by an 
We must 


deliberative assembly. 


become in 


In the program this year one of our gen 
eral sessions is devoted to the work of the 
another to our business 


association and 


meeting. I look forward to the time when 
we shall spend two thirds of our effort in the 
discussion of educational policies and in the 
preparation of the program of work to be 
carried out by our headquarters staff dur- 
ing the ensuing year. If we are to develop 
this type of an association, and if we are t 
make the 


which the profession should make we must 


impression upon the country 
have a representative body charged with 
the responsibility of conducting the busi- 
ness of the association. It would be as sen 
sible for the United States to govern itself 
that the 
Milwaukee 


that the tax 


by announcing annual congress 


would meet in during the eur 


week 


found it convenient to attend the congress 


rent and payers who 
might determine our destinies for the en- 
suing year as it is for the National Eduea- 
tion Association to assemble in this city and 
to have its policies determined by those 
who have the good fortune to be able to be 
The 
experimented over thousands of years with 
Most of us 


who live in the United States believe to-day 


present on this occasion. world has 


various forms of government. 


that a representative government based 
upon universal suffrage promises most, not 
for the development of the individ- 
but 


stable and continuing social organization. 


only 


nal, also for the establishment of a 


It would seem that we could trust local 
groups of teachers, wherever they may be 
assembled, to elect their representative to 
the National Education Association’s House 
of Representatives and that from the de- 
liberations of such a group we could look 
forward to the enunciation of policy and to 


the carrying forward of a program of work 


Ww hich W nuld 


our profession. 


} 


Your president has found in 


with teachers throughout the 


they desire to be affiliated with the National 
Edueation Association and that they confi 


dently expect that this body will 


grant to 
them wherever they may be located and in 


whatever number they may be present at 
any annual meeting such representation as 
their membership in the national 


ASSOCIA 


tion entitled them to. Our national pro 
gram depends upon the support of the 


We can not ask 


them 


teachers in every locality. 
for this support without insuring to 
representation in the body that determines 
the policy which they are asked to support 
Our association must become an association 
at work not during one week of the year, 
but during fifty-two weeks in every year. 
We must be able to eall upon the represent 
atives of every local group of teachers for 
support in the state and in the nation when 


ever the need arises. We in turn in the na 


tional association must be kept in touch 
with the local situation through those who 
are authorized to represent these groups. 
There is no possibility of our understanding 
the problems as they arise throughout the 
nation except as we have in our deliberative 
assembly representatives from every part 
of the nation and representatives in pro- 
portion to the number of teachers and to 
the National 


there is no 


number of members in the 


Edueatior Association, and 


possibility of enlisting the majority of 
teachers in the United States in an associa- 
tion in which they can only occasionally, if 
at all, be effective. 

Your president is confident that the na- 
tional program embodied in the bill now 
before Congress will be earried through to 
a successful conclusion in the very near fu- 


ture. Our association will enlist the sup 


port of public-spirited citizens throughout 
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the nation and our Congress will come to 
appreciate the fact that the people of the 
United States realize the emergency and re- 
quire the passage of the bill which will help 
We shall go 


forward in the development of a national 
As is provided in the bill now 


to meet this present situation. 


program. 
before Congress we shall guarantee to states 
and to the local education authorities the 
control in the administration and super- 
vision of their schools. We shall as well, as 
is provided in the present bill, allow for 
variation in plans, methods and courses of 
study among the several states and locali- 
that may 
make its greatest contribution. 

We are face to face with a great crisis. 


ties to the end local initiative 


It was a highly significant utterance of a 
great labor group that suggested, ‘*The 
most important of all the measures of social 
reconstruction must be a genuine nationali- 
zation of education which shall get rid of 
all class distinction and privileges and 
bring effectively within the reach not only 
of every boy and girl, but also of every 
adult citizen, all the 
mental and moral, literary, technical and 


training, physical, 


artistic, of which he is capable.’ 

We must extend the period of ecompul- 
education in the United 
During the 


full-time 
States to sixteen years of age. 


sory 


period between sixteen and eighteen we 
must establish continuation schools in which 
education for the proper use of leisure time 
and education in the obligations and prac- 
tise of citizenship go hand in hand with the 
study both theoretical and practical of the 
vocations in which young men and young 
women are engaged. We must get a concep- 
tion of the obligation of the state which 
will bring our rural schools to a standard 
of efficiency achieved in our more progres- 


sive communities. The major support of 


education in all localities must, if this ideal 
is to be realized, come from the state and 
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the supplementary support from the local- 
ity for men and women in cities as well as 
in rural communities. Community centers 
which offer an opportunity for the discus- 
sion of the problems of the community, of 
the state and of the nation must be estab- 
lished. 


carried on 


A campaign of education must be 
which will result in the ae- 
knowledgment of those principles of organi- 
zation and administration which make for 
the highest degree of educational efficiency. 

Our obligation is not alone to our own 
people. We have to-day a place of leader- 
ship among the democratic peoples of the 
world. If there is developed a society of 
nations which work together for the good of 
humanity it will be because we have pro- 
vided a community life based upon the 
theory that opportunity for development in 
social insight and social efficiency are the 
normal expression of growth for all of our 
citizens. Our adult population must solve 
not only the problems involved in the demo- 
cratization of industry and in securing sat- 
isfactory conditions for all who toil, but we 
must as well be ready to deal intelligently 
with the issue involved in the equitable ad- 
justment of economic relationship among 
all of the peoples of the world. 

In our democracy we must train men and 
women who will have a world view. We 
must teach a new kind of geography and 
history which will place us in our proper 
relationship as debtor to the other peoples 
of the world, and which will develop among 
us a feeling of responsibility commensurate 
with our indebtedness. We must enter into 
more sympathetic relationships with other 
peoples through a more significant study of 
their language and literature, through more 
frequent and more intimate association 
with their current problems and ideals. It 
is our obligation even now to lead in the 
establishment of an international bureau of 


education in connection with the League of 
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Nations. It will be the function of this 
league to keep all of the nations acquainted 
with the development of educational theory 
and practise in each of them. Through this 
bureau will be provided the exchange of 
students and of teachers, the organization 
of educational commissions which will study 
and report upon the development of edu- 
eation in the several countries composing 
for 


education in 


the league. The bureau will arrange 


international conferences on 
which the plans, the methods, the organiza- 


tion, and the administration of education 


in the democracies of the world will be dis 
If we are to take our place in this 
for 


we must bring to pass a great na- 


‘ussed. 


development of education world de- 
moeracy, 
I onal association of teachers conscious of 
the power and able and willing to accept the 
responsibility. 


We seek 


to perpetuate the democratic institutions jn 


We are enlisted in a great cause. 


the defense of which we pl dged our lives. 
yur fortunes and our sacred honor. We are 
ready to assume the place of leadership 


which our profession must take, and we 
have faith in the response which the people 
f our country will give in support of our 
program. 

Georce D. STRAYER 


EMBATTLED GREEK 
THEY used to tell us in the schools that, 
Marathon, 
noises were frequently heard on the battle- 


after the victory at strange 
field, the neighing of horses, the clash of 
arms and the groans of the wounded. It 
that and 
had fight 
again in unending battle 
which checked the and 
crowned the Athenian army with an im- 
Since then there have 


been many wars and rumors of wars, not 


the ghosts of Persians 
earth, to 


the 


seemed 
Greeks returned to 
succession 
eastern hordes, 
perishable glory. 


only among belligerent nations, but edu- 


eators also have been engaged 
le, renewed with a 


a truceless strugg spir 


ited vigor during the past few n onths the 
involved heing that of the re 


Greek 


survived 


question 
from the schools Civill 
the shock at Marathon. 


otherwise the problem of the classics would 
not serious attention 0o 


the 
thoughtful l After all that 


men to-day. 
may he said to the contrary, 1s It not true 


moval of 
zation 


command 


nearer to 1 at this 
> The 
flict for liberty and democracy in the Eu- 
bridged the 


centuries that intervene between 


that Greece is 


moment than ever before 


very 


ereat col 


eventful 
the Marne 


and Marathon, and the legions of this later 


ropean war has 


day join hands with the 


panoplied war 
riors of old, sharing a common immortality 
to be commemorated until the end of time 

The that the Allies won at 


the cost of so much blood and sacrifice may 


peace have 


turn out to be but a Pyrrhie victory, and 
its fruits may be lost to the schools, if w 

foster only the economic instinct and thus 
the imaginative temperament to 


Bro ks 


Adams, who fears that the quest for mate 


permit 
disappear. This is the opinion of 
rial ends may seriously affect the work of 


reform. Those who insist on 


of Greek 


eurriculum would also close the volumes of 


educational 


the elimination from the school 


egate all liberal 


But the 


ancient history and rel 


studies to the junk heap world 
will always look to Athens for the purest 
literature, the best examples of practical 
wisdom, and the most solemn warnings to 
guide us in our civie life. In this restless 


age, the words of the poet are still true 


Tell me, when was Custom born, 
Yester eve or vyester vear? 
Days and years she knoweth not, 
She was always here, 

. ‘ cal 
eternal value in 


There is an 


that was Greece, and there is also a trag 


lesson to all nations in the pages of Thu- 
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eydides, if, perchance, the citizens may be 
tempted to the leadership of a 
Cleon rather than the statesmanship of a 
Washington or a The 
Belgium finds its prototype in the slaughter 
of the Melians, fol- 
lowed by a swift and terrible retribution, 


accept 


Lincoln. rape of 


both outrages being 


for although 


Where bled her children hangs the loaded sheaf, 
Forgetful, is green earth; the Gods alone 
Remember everlastingly: they strike 
Remorselessly, and ever like for like. 

By their great memories the Gods are known. 


A few months after the sack of Melos, 
the Athenian army and fleet met disaster 
four years after the 


incident, imperial Ger- 


at Syracuse, and 
‘‘serap of paper’’ 
many was foreed to abandon all hope of 
conquering other peoples. There is a sig- 
nificant parallel in the destruction of the 
walls at Athens and in the dismantling of 
Students should read 
in both fact that might 
finally exhausts itself, and nowhere is this 
truth so eloquently recorded as in the 


the Prussian forts. 
incidents the 


pages of Thucydides. 

Before educators in America decide to 
eliminate the humanities from the schools, 
they should listen to the voice of France. 
The faith of the embattled republic was 
beautifully expressed in a circular letter 
issued by the Minister of Education, Sep- 
tember 10, 1915, that official de- 
clared that the restoration of humanistic 
ideals in Europe was of more vital im- 
portance than the restoration of economic 
His eloquent words sound like 


when 


prosperity. 
the message of a prophet addressed to a be- 
wildered world: ‘‘Classical culture, on the 
other hand, must remain the object of 
ardent study, were it only because it has 
transmitted to French thought most of the 
And 


great ideals for which we struggle. 


in this classical culture we shall continue 
to employ, with zealous care, the French 
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methods which, after having given to the 
study of ancient literature the essential 
scientific foundation, make further to 
spring from it, esthetic and moral value. 
Is it not, moreover, because antiquity has 
ever been in France by no means only an 
object of dry erudition, as on the other 
side of the Rhine, but, beyond that, a sub- 
ject of admiration and a guide to conduct, 
that ancient thought the 
French soul, and that the conflict 
has become a conflict of two irreconcilable 


has nourished 


great 
ecultures?’’ The sentiments of this cireu- 
with those of 
1890. 


lar are in marked contrast 
former Kaiser Wilhelm 
chided the Gymnasia for making young 


who, in 


Greeks and Romans instead of young Ger- 
mans, 

It is the glory of France that she has, 
even during the stress of war, remained 
true to her ideals of civilization, ideals that 
were first popularized by Guizot in his lee- 
tures on ‘‘The History of European Civili- 
zation.’’ Students should be encouraged to 
forget Treitschke and to read Guizot, and 
educators as a body, while the war against 
Greek is in progress, should cherish the 
thought of the lamented Kenneth J. Free- 
man, that we deal not with machines, but 
with children, not with facts but with 
character. We should seek for an idea! 
and adhere to it, notwithstanding the fact 
that styles in education, like modes of 

frequent 
though 


dress, are subject to change. 


Many  well-disposed, misguided, 
persons insist that no school can be up-to- 
date unless it is a popular clearing-house 
for hair-trigger schemes and nostrumis that 
bear the false label of knowledge and cul 
ture. Education must establish a continu- 
ity between the past, the present and the 
future, and the schools must be dominated 
by a pure ideal. Dean Briggs, of Har- 
vard, that herald of good tidings to those 
engaged in the teaching profession, has 
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this to say concerning our life purposes: 
‘‘Let us never forget that the chief busi- 
ness of teaching is the giving and receiving 
of ideals, and that the ideal is a burning 
and a shining light, not only now, or now 
What 


else is the patriot ’s love of country, the 


and a year or two, but for all time. 


philosopher’s love of truth, the poet ’s love 
of beauty, the teacher’s love of learning, 
the good man’s love of an honest life, than 
keeping the ideal, not merely to look at, but 
to see by? In its light, and only in its 
Thus 
the ideal is not merely the most beautiful 
thing in the world; 


light. the greatest things are done. 


it is the source of all 
high efficiency.”’ 
to all educational reformers: 
among modern nations, Germany has, in 


One fact should serve as 
a warning 
recent years, been least influenced by hu- 
manistic ideals, and we know the rest as 
a tale that is told. 

We have repaid the debt to France for 
her generous assistance in the American 
Revolution ; likewise, we should not fail in 
our genuine expressions of gratitude for 
her pure idealism in matters pertaining to 
education. Her frontiers have been bat- 
tered by the hosts of Kultur, and yet, with 
the German armies almost at the gates of 
Paris, she has given to history the luster 
of a second Marathon, and won for herself 
the right to at the head of Enu- 
Pure faith and clear 
virtues of 
That faith and 
that clarity of vision have survived the 
changing fortunes of war, and although 
facing economie ruin, she begins anew the 
intellectual conflict, 
Kultur. 

Writing as a teacher of history, I wish 
to protest against the general tendency 
among educators to eliminate the study of 
Greek civilization from the schools. Our 
pupils have the right to know the source 


march 
ropean civilization. 
thinking the 
twentieth-century France. 


are distinctive 


Humanism versus 
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of intellectual and political freedom, for 
as Dr. Butcher reminds us: 


From Greece came that 


whose far-off workings are 
which has brought it about 


first 
felt 
that progress has been 
accepted as the law and goal of human endeay 
first took up the task 
with all that fits him for civil 


his secular wellbeing; of 


mighty impulse, 


by us to 


day, and 


our. 
Greece of equipping 
life 


man 
and promotes 
unfolding and expand 
ing every inborn faculty and energy, bodily and 
mental; of striving restlessly after 


the perfection 


of the whole, and finding in this effort after an 
unattainable ideal that by which man becomes like 
to the gods. 


This war of the schools naturally raises 
the question: Is the past living or dead? 
France answers it affirmatively, believing 
that antiquity is a source of quickening 
strength to modern culture. If the past is 
dead, each present day will, on the mor- 
row, share a similar fate. Our yesterdays, 
consigned to oblivion, will thus cease from 
giving us their light and experience. But 
can the mariner sail without the guidance 
of the friendly stars? and can civilization 
survive without the wisdom of the past? 


Lewis R. Harwey 
Hicu ScwHoo., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


CENTRAL 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


MODERN LANGUAGES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON 


Tue Times Educational Supplement states 
that the opportunities provided in the Uni- 
versity of London for study and research in 
modern languages—using the term to include 
living spoken languages—are considerable, and 
with the in contemplation 
some of the most striking lacunew to which the 
Report of the Minister’s 
makes 


extensions now 


Prime Committee 
adequately filled. 
That the scope of the instruction provided in 


reference will be 
this branch of study is insufficiently realized 


even by persons interested in education is 
one of the penalties of London’s greatness, 
and few people can be aware of how many 


profe ssors, readers, and “ recognized teachers ” 
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are engaged in giving instruction in modern 


or of the variety of languages in 


PuALes, 
which teaching and opportunity for research 
are provided. 

In the 


studied there are eight colleges affording in- 


modern languages more commonly 
struction in French, seven in German, four in 
Dutch. 


Arrangements have been made for the instruc- 


Italian, two in Spanish, and two in 


tion in the following languages, at one college 


in each ease: Russian, Serbian, Bulgarian, 


Polish, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Modern 
Greek and Portuguese, while at the Schoo} of 


Oriental Studies provision is made for in- 
struction in the following languages: Amharic, 
Arabic, Armenian, Bur- 


mese, Chinese, Ethiopic, Georgian, Gujarati, 


Assamese, Bengali, 


Hausa, Hindustani and Hindi, Japanese, 
Kaffir, Kanarese, Karanga, Luganda, Malay, 
Malavalam, Marathi, Melanesian, Nyanja, 


Persian, Polynesian, Punjabi, Sesuto and 
Sechuana, Shan, Siamese, Sinhalese, Swahili, 
Tamil, Tibetan, and Zulu. 
There are professors in French 


philology, 


Telugu, Turkish, 
university 
literature, French and Romance 
modern French history and institutions, Ger- 
man, Italian, Russian, Spanish language and 
literature, and Persian. A Duteh 
has been established at University and Bed 
and the Koraes chair of mod 
and the Camoens chair of Portu- 


Apart from contri- 


chair of 


ford Colleges, 
ern Greek 
guese at King’s College. 
butions from the Greek and Portuguese 
governments, the funds for these three chairs 
have all been provided from private sources. 
Tn addition to the professors there are univer- 
sitv readers in French, German, Italian, Rus- 
sian, Malay, Swahili and the Bantu languages 
and Tibetan, and apart from professors and 
readers there are twenty recognized teachers 
in French, four in German, one in Italian, 
two in Slavonie languages, one each in Nor- 
wegian, Swedish and Dutch, and eighteen in 
Oriental Altogether fifty 


languages. about 


languages may be studied at the various col- 
lecges affiliated with the university. 

For the study of phonetics important ad- 
vance has been made at University College, 


and a scheme has been drawn up with a view 
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to the establishment of an institute which 
may place this branch of study, so necessary 
for the pursuit of knowledge, especially in 
many little-known 


the British Empire, 


languages in use within 
on a firm footing. Th: 
scheme includes in its objects the phoneti: 
analysis of all the important languages and 
dialects of the Empire, the reducti 
written languages to writing, the reconsider 
ation of some of the existing orthographies of 
Africa, the establishment of a phonographic 


museum, research in general phonetics, philo- 


f . 
m or un- 


logical research based on phonetic researches, 
defects of speech and training of 
teachers of phonetics. If the objects of the 
institute are achieved (and their achievement 


euring 


is no doubt dependent on financial assistance) 
it may be reserved for London to provide t} 

premier institute for phonetics in the world 
and to 
hitherto been held by Germany. 


attain a preeminence which has 


APPOINTMENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MONTANA 


At the urgent President J. M 
Hamilton, of the State College of Agricultur 
and Mechanic Arts, the State Board of Edu 
relieved him 


request of 


tion, at its meeting on July 7, 
the executive responsibility which he has car 
ried for the last fifteen years. He was suc 
ceeded on July 15 by Professor Alfred Atki: 
son, who has been a member of the faculty of 
the college throughout Hamilton’s 
Professor Atkinson received 
State Colles 
and the degree of master of science in agricul! 
ture at Cornell University. 
agronomist for two years at Iowa State College, 


President 
administration. 
the bachelor’s degree at lowa 


He was assistant 


and came to Bozeman as assistant agronomist 
in 1914. After one year in this position he b 
came professor of agronomy and experiment 
station agronomist, and has served in this ¢ca- 
pacity ever since. During the war Professor 
Atkinson served as federal food administrat 
for Montana. President Hamilton will remai: 
with the College of Agriculture and Mechan 
Arts as professor of agricultural economics 
At the same meeting the board filled the v 
cancy in the presidency of the State Norn 
College by the election of Professor Sheldon E 
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Dr. Davis is a 
State Normal 
Missouri, 


bachelor’s and the 


Davis, of Maryville, Missouri. 
Warrensburg 
he U 
both the 

also studied in 


graduate of the 
ol and of 


+ 
t 
received 


niversity of 
mast r’s degrees. Eur py 
and received the doctor’s degree at Columbia 
University. After considerable 
publie school work, Dr. Davis was for six years 
professor of education at the War 
rensburg Normal School, for ty 

years connected with the state department 

education in Missouri. the last four 
years he has been director of the department 
of education in the Northwest Teachers Col 
He is the author of a teacher 


experience in 


ass ciate 
and was 


For 


lege of Missouri. 
training syllabus widely used in several states, 
and of books, “The Work of the 
Teacher,” just published by the Macmillan 
‘Character and De- 


two one 
Company, and one on the ‘ 

velopment of Educational Periodicals” in 
United States. Dr. Davis will enter upon his 


duties at Dillon on Se ptember 1. 


the 


APPROPRIATION FOR THE BOSTON SCHOOLS 


Mayor Peters has approved the bill pro- 


greatly increased appropriations for 


ding 
Boston 
The legislative bill asked for increases of 51 


Schools. 


this 
As each 
me-cent increase equals nearly $15,000, the 
demands amount to about $450,000 additional 
this year and $750,000 each year hereafter. 
The school department had an appropriating 


power this year of $5.07 and for the next year 


nts on each $1,000 of valuation year 


and 51 cents for each year hereafter. 


$5.17 per $1,000 of valuation, compared with 
the appropriating power of $9.52 for all other 
city departments. 

The budget passed includes an estimated 
the for the 


irrent year over last year of $645,818.56. It 


increase in salaries of teachers 


is the largest ever passed by the school com- 
ittee, namely, $7,463,924.13, which with $987,- 


10.51 


available for 
ikes a total of $8,451,234.44. 
Exclusive of the $987,310.31 for new build- 


new school buildings, 


gs, the budget estimates call for the follow- 


ng appropriations: 
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Sal iries of 

Salaries of in 

Fuel and light 

Supplies and incidenta 

Phy sical education 

School physicians and nu 

Pensions to teachers 

Pensions to attendance ofticers 
janitors 

Extended use of tl publie schools 

Americanization 

Vocational guidanes 


Repairs and alterations, protection 


against fire and fire hazard, and 


new furniture and furnishings for 
old buildings, ineluding new light 
»128.63 


ing iixtures 
Total $7 463,924.13 

EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Hiti, of the Uni 


ident 


Proressor Davip Spenci 
has been elected pres 


Mi X1C0, 


versity of [llinois, 
of the 
Dr. H. A. 


Agriculture, has Deen elected pre sidk nt 


Unive rsity of Ne W 


Morcan, dean of the Colleg: 
University of Tennessee, 
Copy, acting dent 
Detroit 


( Shadsey 


FRANK superinte! 


schools at since the resignati 
Charles E. 


superintendent, has been 


and previously 
elected to t 
inte ndeney. 
Zexos E. Scorr, state superinter 
ent of New Jersey, has been elected superin 
tendent of Trenton, to 
Mackey, who had resigned. 
FE. R. Wuirney, princi 
High School, has been elect 


of the schools of the city. 


assistant 


succeed Ebenezer 
pal of the Schen 


d superi: 


Witiiam H. Geer, of Albany, supervisor of 
physical training in the New York State D 
partment of Education and previously f 
three years director of government recrea 
clubhouses in the P Zone. 
ippointed director of physical training of 
succeed Dr. Dud 
ntly resigned 


Stat 


anama Canal 
been i 
Harvard 
Allen 


Geer W *“( with the 


University, to 


Sargent, wl rece 


Traini 
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Proressor Dexter S. KimBatt has been 
elected chairman of the faculty committee on 
rganization of the College of Engineering of 
Cornell University, which will combine the two 
existing colleges. He was also elected dean of 
the new college upon its organization in 1921, 
when Dean Haskell and Dean Smith will re- 
tire by reason of having attained the age of 
sixty-five -years. 
Harry Haywarp, who served as di- 
the college of agriculture in the 
A. EF. F. University at Beaune, France, has 
returned to the United States and 
sumed his duties as dean and director of the 


agricultural department of Delaware College. 


DEAN 


rector of 


has as- 


Assistant Proressor W. S. Foster, of the 
department of psychology, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, goes to the University of Minnesota as 
full professor. 


H. S. DapismMan has been appointed assistant 
professor of agricultural education at the Uni- 
versity of California in connection with work 
under the Smith-Hughes Act. 


Dr. Paut KaurMman, formerly of the depart- 
ment of English at Yale University, has been 
appointed acting director of the Bureau of 
Communication at the National Headquarters 
of the American Red Cross, to succeed W. R. 
Castle, Jr., formerly editor of the Harvard 
Graduates Magazine. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL FRANK D. ApDAMs has 


returned from Europe for the purpose of as- 
suming the position of acting principal of Mc- 
Gill University where he is professor of geol- 
ORY. 

A COMMITTEE to encourage post-graduate 
study on the part of Japanese students in 
scientific institutions has been 
formed at Tokio. Dr. R. B. Teusler, head of 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokio, and now Red Cross 
commissioner to Siberia, is one of the origina- 


American 


tors of the plan. 


On behalf of the organizations of the stu- 
dents at the leading Copenhagen colleges, Mr. 
N. P. Sorensen, president of the Danish Stu- 
dents’ Representative Council, and Dr. Vincent 
Naeser, have visited London to investigate the 
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possibilities of a closer cooperation between 
sritish and Danish universities. 

Tue British has appointed a 
standing committee “to inquire into the finan 
cial needs of 
United Kingdom and to advise the government 
as to the application of any grants that may be 


government 


university education in the 


made by Parliament towards meeting them.” 
The first members of the committee, which will 
be known as the University Grants Commit- 
tee, are as follows: Sir Willam M’Cormick 
(chairman), Professor W. Bateson, Sir Dugald 
Clerk, Sir J. J. Dobbie, Miss S. M. Fry, Sir 
F. G. Kenyon, Sir Stanley Leathes, Sir Wil- 
liam Osler and Sir J. J. Thomson. 


Proressor NorMAN Kemp-Smita, holder of 
the McCosh chair of philosophy at Princeton 
University, has been appointed by the curators 
of Edinburgh University to the chair of logic 
and metaphysics, in succession to Professor 
Pringle Pattison, resigned. Professor Kemp- 
Smith, a graduate of St. Andrews University, 
held university appointments in Glasgow and 
Manchester before going to Princeton in 1906 
as professor of psychology. He trans 
ferred to the McCosh chair of philosophy in 
1914. 

Sir Henry Hapow, principal of Armstrong 
College, Newecastle-on-Tyne, has ap- 
pointed vice-chancellor of Sheffield University. 


was 


been 


Proressor A. H. Trow has been appointed 
principal of South Wales University College, 
Cardiff, in succession to E. H. Griffiths. Prin- 
cipal Trow was professor of botany at the col- 
lege, and has been acting principal since Dr. 
Griffiths’s retirement. 

Tue teachers of New Jersey plan to raise 
$25,000 for a memorial to the late Miss Eliza- 
beth A. Allen, principal of the Hoboken Nor- 
mal School, who had been an active leader in 
matters concerning salaries, tenure and pen- 
sions in the state. 

Tue gift of a chemical laboratory to Cor- 
nell University has already been announced. 
In a recent President Schurman 
quoted the words of the anonymous donor: “ I 
will provide you with a chemical laboratory, 
fully adequate to the needs of the university. 


address 


rr 
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and that will in all and size 
be the best there is 
that th 
that the 


President Schurman’s house now stands. 


one respects 


in America.” It is said 


laboratory may cost $1,500,000 and 


new building will be placed where 


Sm Heatu Harrison, of Brasenose College, 
formerly shipowner of Liverpool, has offered 
the University of Oxford the sum of £25,000, 
to be expended in providing instruction within 
the university in French and other modern 
European languages. 

THE grade school teachers of St. Louis have 
organized the Grade Teachers’ Association and 
will take up with the board of education, sal- 
Of the 1,502 


grade teachers in the schools, 652 have joined 


aries and working conditions. 
the association. The body was organized nine 


months ago when the teachers were asking 
higher salaries and insisting that they should 
be paid “at least as much as the negro jani- 
Early in July letters of incorporation 


taken High-school 


planning a separate organization that will act 


tors.” 
were out. teachers are 
with the grade teachers in all matters of joint 
concern. Miss Rose Hesse is president of the 
organization. 

V. O. GILBERT, superintendent of education, 
was the principal speaker at the opening ses- 
sion of the forty-eighth annual meeting of the 


Aceord- 


ing to a press report he made several recom- 


Kentucky Educational Association. 
mendations, including amendments to the con- 
stitution permitting the setting aside of a per- 
centage of the taxes, say 40 per cent., for 
school purposes, and permitting the superin- 
tendent to succeed himself; a reorganization of 
the system of issuing teachers’ certificates, the 
Board of Education being charged with grad- 
ing all manuscripts, and a provision that no 
one should be eligible to apply for four-year 
certificates first having had suitable 
high-school The 
should be $60 a month for certificate holders, 
and a minimum school term of eight months 


without 


training. minimum salary 


should be fixed by law, he said. Provision 
should also be made for the naming of an as- 
sistant superintendent of education, and for 
a new law fixing by statute a state text-book 


commission, to be named by the State Board 
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rh 5s © 
should be 


teachers to try out 


of Education. 


MMmissl 


permitted to 


mended, 


} 


text-books bs 


mendations for their adoption are 


He also rev 


intendents be 


mmended that county se 
appointed by count 


education, without respect to 


opinions. 


THE health departm: nt of Maryland, as w 


Journal of the American Med 


learn from the 
ical Association, 


c operation on the 


has issued an appeal for the 


part of parents in correct 


ing this summer physical defects among 8,000 
schoo] children, that these school children may 
do more effective when they return 


These defec 


ittention and 


work 
their books in the autumn 
serious enough to need medical 
advice for their correction. For the most part, 


it is said, the children are suffering from eye 
strain, making it impossible for them to see the 
Fully 400 are 
because of this defect. 


adenoids and d seased 


The officials in charge of this work are 


blackboards in the schoolrooms. 
back in 
Others have bad teeth, 


tonsils. 


their grades 


most anxious through the cooperation of the 
parents and the children to have these devia 
tions from the normal corrected as far as pos 
sible during the vacation period, and to ace 
plish this purpose the school nurses wi 

tinue their work throughout the summer. The 
children deserve from their parents and from 
the community proper opportunity to be re- 
lieved of the handicaps. To this end, each of 
these children has been given a card indicating 
the defect 
advising the parents to secure medical atte: 
hands of the par 


or defects needing correction and 


tion. It is entirely in the 
ents to make their own choice of the 
The heal 


arrange 


physicians or the dispensaries 
school 


children’s Visits to a 


partment nurses will 
medical consuitat! 
the request of the parents. 

Aw Association for the Advancement of Edu 
cation in Industry and Commerce 
report in Natur 
May 29 


hal 
Leverhu me, 


was estal 
lished, according to a 
meeting held in London on 
The first 
Sir Woodman Burbidge as vice-preside1 


J. Kno yf 


pre sident is L rd 


is ¢ ha ri 


Lever Brothers) 
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Mr. 


Brothers) as 


R. W. Fer- 


secretary. 


the executive committee, and 
guson (of Cadbury 


‘] rie 


many of the 


association includes in its membership 


largest and most enterprising 


firms in the country. The objects are to en- 
courage the provision of education in indus- 
trial and commercial undertakings, and to aid 
in the of education by 


general advancement 


conferences, the printing and circulation of 
information, and cooperation with other edu- 
bodies. Many of the firms have al- 


ready anticipated to some extent the Act of 


cational 


1918 by the establishment of schools on their 
own premises, while others have already util- 
ized, or propose to utilize, the facilities which 
local education authorities are willing to pro- 
vide. The papers read at the conference and 
the subsequent discussion indicated that the 
training of young people in works, factories, 
offices and business houses already instituted or 
desired was in no sense to be narrowed down 
to the special requirements of vocation. As 
one of the speakers put it: “ A better workman 
logical conclu- 
“ the prob- 


was a secondary aim, but a 


sion’; and another remarked that 
lems of to-day were not so much those of in- 


dustry as those of leisure.” 


Tue British government purposes to expend 
during the next five years about £2,000,000 on 


agricultural research and agricultural educa- 


tion. Substantial scholarships will be offered 


to men who have distinguished themselves in 


the natural sciences at the universities, and 


a certain number will be selected for employ- 


ment in universities and other institutions. 


Nature says that research is already carried 
on at Cambridge, Rothamsted, Bristol and 
Reading; but whereas at present there are 


probably not more than forty men in England 
and Wales engaged on pure research in agri- 
cultural science, it is hoped that during the 
next decade or so the number may be raised 
to about 150. Another feature will be the en- 
couragement of higher agricultural education 
in colleges by means of grants and in other 
ways. There are about a dozen agricultural 
colleges in England and Wales, and it is hoped 
to bring the farmer into more sympathetic 


the creation of mor 


them by 


touch with 
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—, 


demonstration farms and of a keener sense o 
the general value of science in agriculture. 
THe Journal of the British Science Guild 
for April contains a report by the Education 
Committee of the guild on “Industrial Re- 
search and the Supply of Trained Scientific 
Workers.” 


data are presented contrasting the facilities 


According to an abstract in Nature 


for research and sums expended on technical 
education in Great Britain with those in the 
United States and in 
United States there are 10 students at 
versities and technical institutions per 10,000 
of population, in Germany 14, the 
United Kingdom only 6; Seotland, however, 


Germany. In the 


uni- 
and in 


is more favorably situated, the value being 17. 
According to Sir J. J. Thomson’s committee, 
the total of first 
class honors men in science and engineering 


annual output and second 
from all the universities in England and Wales 
is little more than 500. The number of men 
students entering universities and colleges of 
England and Wales during 1913-14 was about 
4,400, about half this from 
publie schools. Of 


schools about 25-30 per cent. pass on to uni- 


number being 


youths leaving public 
versities; of boys leaving state-aided schools 
at ages over sixteen years, probably only 10 
per cent. Whereas the income from endow- 
ments of the eighteen state-aided universities 
and colleges of England and Wales amounts 
to about £100,000, a third of the income being 
total gifts 


and endowments of universities and colleges 


from Parliamentary grants, the 
in the United States in a single year, 1913-14 
(excluding grants from states, the federal gov- 
ernment, or municipalities) was equivalent to 
The bequests 

the United 


amounted to, 


an income exceeding £200,000. 


to universities and colleges in 


Kingdom in the same year 
roughly, 5 per cent. of the American endow- 
ments, 7. e., to about the same value as the in- 


come derived. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
EDUCATION AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE 
Tue force of education in promoting intel- 

ligent partnership among the nations and in 
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‘reating a common motive for democratic 
those 


When 


the delegates at the Peace Conference began 


progress has long been recognized by 


engaged in the instruction of youth. 
to work out a draft for a League of Nations, 
educational thinkers became active in formu- 
lating plans whereby education can perform 
its full service to this momentous undertaking. 
They based their efforts on the assumption 
that the permanent stability of such a League 
depends primarily upon the aims and methods 
of the educational system of the nations that 
comprise the League. A definite proposition 
was presented to the League of Nations Com- 
mission—that of creating a permanent bureau 

part of the 
This 


came from several different sources. 


or commission of education as 


rganization of the League. request 
The first 
definite resolution was passed by the meeting 
f delegates of allied associations for a Society 
f Nations, held at Paris from the twenty-fifth 

the thirtieth of January, under the presi- 
This 


declared that: an international commission of 


deney of Leon Bourgeois. resolution 


organ in a 
Edueation is the 


should be an active 


Nations. 


rincipal means by which a responsible world 


education 
League of Free 


democracy may be evolved and a League of 


Nations maintained. The International Com- 
\ission on Education should be entrusted to 
draw up a plan, whereby education will pro- 

ote the needs of 


fundamental democracy. 


This plan, therefore, should provide for a 
videspread education in the elements of demo- 
cratic citizenship and the extension of the 


privilege of education to all peoples and 
iasSses., 

Almost simultaneously with this, the United 
States Army Educational Commission sent a 
nemorandum to the League of Nations Com- 
nission, stating at some length the part that 
ducation might play in a League of Nations. 
This was followed by the endorsement of a 
mmission on education, in the form of reso- 
lutions, by the General Education Board and 
the department of superintendence of the Na- 
onal Association of the United 


ites, 


t 


Education 


The W orkers’ Educati ni 


senting over twenty seven 


and 


Lr ii 


work_ng-class, 
Britain and 


resolution to the 


tional, 
in Great 
Commissio 
other things that the 

sential to th 


of a democratic League of 


successful 


Peoples 


only be cultivated by education th: 


enlightening the peoples of the world ; 
facts of the world they live 

economic 

fami] 


human 


the social and the 
ically divide the hum: 
committees, widens thx 
ens and deepens human sympathi 
ables the democracies 
their interdependence o 
future prosperity and security 

“On behalf of the Workers’ lucati 


Association, which represents 2,709 


mal 
educa- 
d other 
and Ireland, we the 
urge that the League of Nations Commi 


tional, working-class, 
in Great Britain 
set up an International Commission 
eation, for we regard sucl 
to the ssful 


Mag ue 


essential suce 
ing of a democratie I 
The National Union of Tx 
Brtiain, and the Educational See 
British League of Nations Unio 
strong endorsements. 
The International (¢ 
Conference of Women 


lied Countries and of the 


‘ouncil 
Suffragists 
United Sta 
sented the following resolutions t 

of Nations Commission that 


mally received the dk lke gat non Ay 


when 


listened to addresses supporting th 


resolutions presented on the 


WHEREAS a League 


only an instrument 
ment of civilization; 
WHEREAS 
Nations it 
early age to 
fits and to 
WHEREAS the true 
ean only be gained 


ducation, open to al 
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The International Council of Women and the 
Conference of Women Suffragists of the Allied 
Countries and the United States petition as fol 
lows: 

THAT a provision be made in the covenant of the 
League of Nations for an International Bureau of 
Education, 

The following article was proposed for in- 
sertion in the final Covenant of the League of 
Nations: 

The High Contracting Parties will endeavor to 
make the aims and methods of their educational 
with the 


general principles 


and to this end 


systems consistent 
underlying the League of Nations; 
agree to establish as part of the organization of 


the League a permanent bureau of education, 


This international organ presents no new 
idea. Before the war, the International Fed- 


eration of National Associations of Teachers, 
representing some twenty different states, en- 
dorsed the idea of an International Bureau of 


Education. 

Moreover, the governments of seventeen 
states, in 1913, appointed delegates to the In- 
ternational Conference on Education which 


was called by the Netherlands government at 
the suggestion of the government of the 
United States for September, 1914. The call 
to this Conference contained a Draft Con- 
vention for an International Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations 
does not contain the provision for a Bureau 
of Education, but this does not signify hos- 
tility to the subject. On the contrary several 
of the members of the League of Nations Com- 
mission have individually expressed great in- 
terest. As President Wilson said, when the 
various resolutions were presented to the com- 
mission on April 10: 

If we do not include all the measures which you 
have proposed, it is not because we are not in 
sympathy with them, but that we think it is wise to 
confine ourselves merely to the setting up of the 
framework of the League of Nations, leaving the 
complete organization for future development. 


Our great duty to-day is to create enthu- 
siasm for the League of Nations; and as this 


becomes a working institution, the need of 
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some definite and direct means of fostering 
the spirit which inspired its creation will be- 
more and more This view 
point should be pressed, for the success of the 
League of Nations will depend on a world out- 
look which can only be achieved through a 
education of the 


come apparent. 


systematic and conscious 
peoples. 


FANNIE Fern ANDREWS 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
HARD VS- SOFT PEDAGOGY 

THE danger of a soft pedagogy (is that) it tends 
to inculeate a soft creed of life. . . . Conservative 
education fears the shallow democracy of current 
theory, because its over-emphasis upon individual 
choice and initiative leads the educand to regard 
the hard things of life as elective. Social conser 
vation depends absolutely upon 
Children must first be habituated to what the race 
has demonstrated desirable; later the habits should 
be rationalized and emotionalized, and thus ele- 
vated into ideals. . . . Habituation precedes think- 
ing and deliberated choice; at least, on the part of 
the individual] habituated. . . . Habituation, there 
fore, is the bridge in the logic that leads us from 
social conservation by education to social control by 


habituation. 


education. 


These sentences are from a very penetrating 
and suggestive article by Ross L. Finney.’ 
The article, as a whole, opens up a number 
of issues as to which educators should no 
longer remain either indifferent or good-na- 
turedly tolerant. 

Has American education been yielding to 
the dangerous seductions of a “soft peda- 
gogy”? Are our schools being guided more 
and more by Omar’s philosophy, “ O take the 
cash and let the credit go”? as well as by the 
maxim of the tropics, “hasta manana”? Is 
the elective system in the higher grades of the 
kindergarten and 
“spontaneous activities” in the lower? Are 
the lessening of corporal punishment in home 


same parcel with plays 


+ 


and school, the waning respect for doctrines of 
damnation in the church, and the decline of 
prescribed classics in the schools symptomati 
of a dangerously wide toleration, if not ac- 


1‘* Prerequisite to Progress,’’ Teachers Colleg: 
Record, May, 1919. 
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ceptance, of civic and educational epicurean- 
ism? Is it urgent that America should gird 
up its loins and strive towards a philosophy of 
life of Stoic or Puritan type? Are we to 
discover that the intellectual and moral foods 
wherewith we are nourishing the rising gen- 
eration are deficient in bone and sinew-build- 
ing ingredients ? 

These are questions of fundamental impor- 
tance. Prdéfessor Finney is unquestionably 
right in thinking that when a society grows 
both 
time, and at such a rapid rate as ours has, 
for better education in- 


geometric ratio. 


complex and democratic at the same 


the necessity social 
creases in Especially must 
we be concerned with a moral and civic educa- 
tion adapted to the new social order—a social 
order of denser populations, greater interde- 
pendence of nations, rising standards of living, 


aspirations for democratic control of all social 


functions. We can readily approve his thesis 


that “social conservation is obviously pre- 
requisite to social progress.” 

But what are the specific findings for edu- 
cational administration and for pedagogy of 
Professor Finney’s interpretations of contem- 
One he states 


education of 


porary social requirements ? 


very explicitly: liberal high- 
school grade must be greatly extended and made 
Another he implies: peda- 


more accessible. 


gogy (in the lower grades?) must be made 
“hard,” must aim chiefly at habituation, must 
not yield to some curious superstitions enter- 
tained by educated people as to the social 


We shall hope that 


Professor Finney, from the excellent vantage 


function of compulsion. 


point which he has established, will give us 


other specific proposals to consider. It is 
highly desirable also that the proponents of 
“soft pedagogy ” (if there are any willing to 
accept the imputation) shall be heard from 
in connection with the new issues of moral 
and civie education which the war has brought 
to the front. 

To the present writer much of existing con- 
fusion regarding “hard vs. soft pedagogy” 
derives from a disposition on the part of edu- 
from the 


the street corner and the business 


eational philosophers as well as 


orator on 
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man (ready to tell you in five minutes “ wl 
excessively 


Man, con 


under- 


is wrong with education”) to rely 
on a few ultra-simple formule. 
fronted by complex and imperfectly 
stood situations, tends of course to seek magic 
formule and catchwords of interpretation, in- 
cantation, and legislation; he places large 
hopes in panaceas; he despises and hates the 
labor of making detailed distinctions and 
evaluations. 

Why should not some pedagogy be “ soft” 
and some “hard,” using popular interpret 
Need Aa child learn his 
mother tongue to the extent required to com 
“hard” 
except for a 


soft 


tions of these terms? 


municate with his playmates by 
methods? On the 


few gifted spirits, is there any “ 


other hand, 
as road to 
excellence in literary or business English as 
these may be required by competent reporters 
and good stenographers? Why do writers who 
desire to emphasize the importance of “ habit 
associate that comprehensively with 
Some kinds of habits, but 


uation ’” 
“hard” pedagogy ? 
some kinds only, are so alien to the instinctive 
nature of man that they can be formed only 
by prolonged and arduous drill—a foreign lan- 
guage learned in adult years, self-contro] in 
aeroplane steering, 


the presence of danger, 


speaking to an audience. But a very large 


variety of habits and habitual attitudes are 
stone throwing, 


learned almost “ naturally ” 


tree climbing, the speech of childhood’s AsSso- 
ciates, loyalty to gangfellows, fear of “ bogies.” 
which de 


Much of that 
pends upon habituation is very largely real- 


social conservation 
ized, both in school and out, by a pedagogy 
soft” as playing with Teddy bears 
But 


which can 


that is as “ 


or eating candy. there are some el 


ments in it only be saved by a 


“hard” pedagogy at appropriate stages of 
growth—as hard, perhaps as corporal punish- 
ment, military drill, prolonged verbal 
rization, or the severe 
athlete. 

“ Habituation precedes thinking 


choice.” Is not this too 


self-disciplins 


and delib 
sweeping 


erated 


Uncritical people may accept it as meani: 
that the school education of 


be exclusively education through hs 


children 


ibitu it 





m» to some age of reason -twelve, fourteen, 


“" 


ready for 
But of 


which they are 
and deliberated 


course Professor Finney does not mean that— 


xteen ‘(—after 


= thinking choice.” 
and yet it is not exactly clear what he does 
mean. Are there no areas of reasoning, ex- 


. . 1 1] = 
pression and action normally accessible to chil- 


dren of from four to six years of age in which 
they are fully ready for “ thinking and delib- 
’% On the 


tary and political experience would seem to 


erated choice’ other hand, our mili- 
show that there are other areas in which full- 
grown men of average ability and education 
are not ready to be entrusted with authority 
to “reason why.” 

Is it not the obligation of educators to seek 
appropriate at any 
Take the case 
of normally environed boys, aged ten; should 
they be fed only meat? cereals? sugars? green 
Fortunately 


for the “ balanced ration ” 
stave in the child’s evolution ? 


vegetables? fruit? spices? salts ? 
the dietitian can give us fairly reliable guid- 
ance here. But in their education, broadly 
considered, shall we: send them to school or 
let them stay at home? make them work phys- 
ically, or let them will? let 
them run with the crowd or hold them to but 
their 


play as they 


few associates? make them “work” 


minds, or let them roam at will in beflowered 
intellectual and esthetic fields? make them go 
to Sunday-school or “ let them ” join the Boy 
Seouts? let them go as they desire to the 
movies or keep them at home reading “ good 
books ”? use moral suasion and appeals to con- 
science, or the strap, as means of control? 
Now most parents know (more than edu- 
cators it would sometimes seem) that in edu- 
cation (using the term comprehensively), as 
“balanced rations” are 
know little 


about proportions; but as respects this knowl- 


in dietetic nurture, 


essential. Parents, of course, 
edge, our educational philosophers themselves 
are vet where the dietitians were fifty years 
ago. 

Towards making the right kind of man out 
of a ten-year-old boy it is necessary that pro- 
vision should be made respectively for food, 


shelter, sleep, play and training. But we need 


more exact analyses of objectives than these. 
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Doubtless there is to be discovered, for norma] 
boys of this age, an optimum proportioning of 
time to be given respectively to: self-initiated 
physical play; cooperative physical play of va- 
kinds; 


physical 


prescribed physical work; en- 
drills; 


intellectual work; moral “ freedom of action ”: 


rious 
forced intellectual “ play “s 
moral habituation or control by external agen- 
cies of sorts no less specific than those found 
enforced acquiescence in 
distasteful self- 


in the cantonments;: 


socially approved forms of 


de nial; and others. 
[s it profitable for the psychologist to try to 
with distinctions as to 


cut across these 


“natural habituation,” artificial or enforced 
habituation, “ problem-solving ” attitudes, rea- 


soning processes, spontaneous formation of 
artificially 
Possibly but he 


to exemplify his 


“small group” ideals, fostered 


“large group” ideals, ete. ? 
must learn 


jectives, as well as his criticisms of contem- 


proposed ob- 


porary processes and results, in terms of the 
specific qualities everywhere recognizable in 
the activities of the men and women compos- 
ing society (because the results of school edu- 
cation, no less than those of the by-education 
of non-school agencies, must show primarily 
in adults). 

When once we shall have established educa- 
tional conceptions analogous to those indicated 
by the words “ balanced ration,” then we sha l 
be prepared to take the next step of criticizing 
educational dietaries now found or proposed 
It may be school bill of 
fare was deficient in the milk of human kind 
ness and carried an excess of Hunnish lime. 
Possibly 


making their meals too frequently at intel 


that the Prussian 


American high school youth are 
lectual soda fountains and are not sufficiently 
required to eat the oatmeal of the classics. 
We must test these matters—not, of course, 
by the standards of speculation or tradition, 
but by the these 


youngsters at twenty-five, thirty-five or forty- 


results as found in same 
five. 
The that the 


school day of the average adolescent should 


present writer is convinced 
not only be divided among physical, social and 


intellectual activities (as ordinarily conceived ) 
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but that under each division time should 
be to the form of 


knows as “ work ”- 


some 
that the 
and “ hard ” work, at that: 


given effort world 


and that, no less, some time should be given to 


what the world knows as “ play” or amateur 
ntellectual and social, no less than 
the “work” 


designed to produce immediate « 


activity 


physical. Obviously, whether 


bjective prod 
of specific skills, 


useful 


value, or simply habits, 
should be 


Professor Finney is 


ucts 


attitudes demonstrably 


work. profoundly right 


in contending that “we have no right to im- 


pose any habits upon children except such as 
race experience (surely to be evaluated now by 
the sociologist?) makes it certain they will ap 


prove at maturity. Precisely what those hab- 


its are it is our business (as educators) to 


” 
now 


old 


This was the rock upon which the 
is the rock upon 


‘hard’ pedagogy split: it 


‘lassies and algebra nl d high-school 
drill are to-dav. No 
ledge ” that the habits that ar 


formed 


iitary splitting one 


s “know thus 


ainfully were are worth while. 


We about the 


in ereeping, playing marbles, cherishing dolls 


or 


need not worry habits formed 


reading stories of adventure; these play- 


products will take care 


. ” 
“ soft ped: roryv 


But 


time. 
handwriting, a foreign 
these 
must demonstrably 
; efforts 
It is well that even the elective svs- 


f themselves. 


moral codes, a trade things 


ruagre, 
at great 
] ; lifo? 


unction, else are life’s seri 


trate d 


learned expense, 


us frus- 
tem, with all its possibilities for unwise choice, 
: forcing the “ faith-addicted ” traditionalists 


to cast about for concrete support for their 
faiths. 

Even in the case of children of six there is 
but 


would place tender children all day under a 


a place for “hard pedagogy’ who now 
Puritanic taskmaster whose nature knew noth- 
ing else than “hard pedagogy”? Those of us 
who are sensitive to the requirements of child 
nature for growth, not artificially hampered 
or even controlled, will ordinarily prefer the 
‘soft pedagogy ” of no school at all up to nine 
of 
where either the hard pedagogy of the dreary 


years age to even a so-called good school 


taskmaster dominates or else the never-end- 


goods 


question; it 
of 
The source of 
a sincere thoug] 
up 


hence Au 


modern 
given 
organized ple 
cieties 


parents 
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ing sent 
pedagogy 
DAavID 
EDUCATIONAL 

Dr. Hapn.ey, of 
Garfield’s 


MACHINERY 


description 


there s 


} 
Well-KnOWNn 


education, has recently ra 
old 
Hopkinses to-day ? 

Now it is not wholl i matter 


Mark Hopkins 


question: why are 


It 


is hard to think of 


hat metaphorical log be 


of a sali Ot urse he could n 
there with 
need of read and 
s no denying the fact th: 
se dependents 


need of the ~ b sic things of 


rt M rk Hopk 


iry 


be n expect d to 


stay 
actually in 
there i 
teachers to-day wh 
in 


these men are ni 


nstruct and in m: 
But this 


Hopkin 
work too 


group 
ses either: 
much to 
finan 
lief that 


™m ike a 


simply out of 


of 
aa lest 


my firm be men 
type can 
and would not reject the 
of a 


‘ 
ny, 


profe 
accumulation 
then, have they | 


sake greater 


There is rtainly one ol 
is the menac 
systematizing te aching 
this is 
shor 
the quality of 
indirectly to the prevailir 
It may be one 
ia for 


more expressior 
organization 
the I 


Browning c 


mar 
W. 


ubs 


us everything from 


] from 


iv, 
for the better understanding 


ard children. But whatever 


‘ 
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planation, the fact remains, and is more 
alarming every year. Educational commis- 
sions are bent upon reducing all teaching 


within their province to the dead orderliness 
of the multiplication table. State legislatures 
are considering the advantages of having all 
of the teachers of a given grade following an 
iron-bound, from the 


educational headquarters in the state house. 


daily sche dule issued 


Locally the same policy prevails on a smaller 


scale, almost without exception, where the 


teachers are under the jurisdiction of a pro- 
fessional supervisor. Of course there are 
blessed oases where teachers can devote them- 
interference or 
world 


monot- 


selves to their work without 


let, but in educational 
lifeless 
onous as the great Sahara. 

The benign influence of log-instruction cer- 
tainly has not the slightest chance of life in a 


general the 


threatens to become as and 


department where every instructor is denied 
even the privilege of teaching from his desk 
chair. In the case I have in mind the pro- 
hibition was categorical and upon some of the 
teachers had a two-fold effect: it 
possible the leisurely informal manner of pre- 


made im- 


sentation which these men consider for them- 
most effective 
irritating annoyance which unreasonable in- 


selves the and it caused the 
fringement of personal freedom always pro- 
duces in the American-born. The instance 
may be trivial in itself, but it is highly signifi- 
cant as the indication of a tendency. 

In a local way this attempt at uniformity 
has always been more or less prevalent. It 
has advantages, no doubt. There can be no 
question, however, but that it tends to destroy 
When a col- 
lege instructor, in English for example, has 
his whole course outlined by the head of the 


the spontaneity of instruction. 


department, his daily assignments regularly 
passed down from above, even his subjects for 
themes dictated from without, he certainly 
has little opportunity to introduce such fea- 
tures as will make his course individual and 
varied, he certainly works under the tremen- 
dous difficulty of not being able to adapt his 
course to the particular weaknesses of his 


group as they become evident, and he certainly 
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suffers the humiliating consciousness that he 
is merely a hack and a cog, not entrusted 
with the serious business of teaching a sub- 
ject. When a high school teacher of geometry, 
who after years of experience has come to be- 
lieve inplicitly that, for her at least, the best 
way of presenting geometric proofs is after 
the manner of originals, training the reason- 
not the 
pupil, is given arbitrary directions that she 


ing and memorizing powers of the 
and all her colleagues are to prepare the stu- 
dents to recite the proofs verbatim, even learn- 
ing the number of the page as part of the ex- 
ercise, what kind of enthusiasm and instruc- 
tion her? When the 


teacher of a grade school is given a comprehen- 


can we expect from 
sive outline for every minute and movement 
of the day and every day of the week, why 
shouldn’t she feel that she is simply a mill- 
hand in a great brain-factory, a poor piece 
in the inhumane and unalterable mechanism 
of education? 

Now of course no one has any objection 
to outlines and pedagogic summaries as such. 
There are doubtless many teachers who wel- 
come them and depend upon them. Even a 
Mark Hopkins might be glad to look them 
over for an occasional suggestion. It is only 
when certain of them are imposed upon all the 
teachers of a given group as a compulsory 
guide for teaching that they become perni- 
cious. 

It is a pertinent question whether ever; 
teacher of five years’ experience should not be 
allowed to text-books. This 
privilege would seem to be the only justifica- 
tion of the well-nigh infinite variety of texts 


select his own 


upon the market. It is not so much a matter 
of some of them being superior to others as 
it is of their being inherently more suited to 
certain teachers. An artisan is allowed to use 
his own tools; the teacher, engaged in an ex- 
tremely more delicate art, should be allowed 
to do the same. Instructors feel keenly upon 
the question of text-books. To put into their 
hands a book which they distrust or detest is 
seriously to weaken their efficiency. And the 
tragedy of the whole matter is that the man 
who does make the selection is frequently not 
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doing any teaching, may never have taught 
the subject under consideration, in fact may 
There 
are teachers who prefer to teach some sub- 

with no text-book. According to the 
proverb Mark Hopkins may well have been of 


this group. 


never have taught any subject at all. 


It frequently happens that an instructor 


should use a new text and perhaps a new 


method every year or so, simply to insure a 


many-sided understanding of his subject, to 


keep his fe 


lating, to save himself from the deadly peda- 


ling toward it fresh and stimu 


gogiec rut. This is something which system- 


atizers always fail to comprehend. It is the 


very object of their activity to get every 


and as as possible 


Now 


of the advantages to b. 


teacher into a rut 
into the 


many 


same one. with all due cog- 


nizance gained from 
uniformity, I still believe that when applied 
without limit to the teaching of youth it is 
itt only a great mistake but verily the great 
mistake of all. 


Of course it is 


uniformity of method and 
not uniformity of standard of 
r. There should be no laxity in 


‘ 


which I am 
writin our 
nsistence upon high quality of instruction, 
of the pupil. But the test of 
There is no other. 


results, and only with results, employers, 


the proficiency 
teaching is in results. 
Witl 
principals and heads of departments have a 
to be 


right and duty seriously concerned. If 


teacher is failing to get results it may be 
well to investigate his methods, to determine 
temperamental or 


whether his weakness is 


technical. If it is temperamental he should 
be discharged; if it is technical he should be 


But 


this is fundamental: any interference with his 


offered some help by way of suggestion. 


methods should be occasional and advisory. 
And as long as he does satisfactory work he 
free to do it in 


ways as he may prefer. 


should be given rein such 


For in teaching more than in most profes- 


sions personality determines success, system is 
In the long run the best system 


incidental. 
is bound to fail without the backing of an 
engaging personality, and the worst system 


will meet with some measure of success if the 
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personality is But personality is as 


the world; » it 


there. 


varied as the people of must 


be obvious that any humanly constructed sys- 
tem will clash with the ideas and 
, designed 
matter of observati 
There are Mark Hopkins $ 
day. If > env 


» development there would 


many for whom it was 


simply a 
ronment Ww 


They are born teachers. 
teach. They would b 
fluence of hundreds 

cause they are all this, they 


and 


nachine : 


become insignificznt servil 


great educational 


formly classified information wi 


ularity to pupils who have cor 


come almost as unresponsiv 
the mechanism to which they 


Mark 


may have been, was certainly 


the prey. Hopkins, what 


and be 


cause he was a great man, he became a great 


teacher of men. 


Frank Prentice Ranp 


NortH AMHERST, MASS 


QUOTATIONS 


A FAIR DEAL IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 
SEVERAL of the important planks which the 


recess commission on education offered as a 


platform for betterment of educational condi 


tions throughout the commonwealth have beer 
rejected in this session of the General Court 


if it ean be 


gut one plank still remains which, 
rigidly laid down and incorporated into the 
law of the state by the 


legislature, 


present 

would alone be enough to accomplish great good 
Massachusetts and to 
the educational record of the General Court of 
1919. We refer to the bill, Senate No. 


which will be favorably reported by Ways and 


for the schools of save 


VIS, 


Means in the Senate to-morrow. It is an act 
to provide first for the establishment of a new 
general school fund for the state, and second, 
for a better distribution of the existing Massa 
chusetts school fund. To this latter purpos 

the bill there can be no objection whatever. At 


present the old school fund is not being rightly 
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receiving gener 


but 


d attributed Some towns are 


mus aid from it and taxing themselves 


while others are taxing themselves 
heavily and receiving comparatively little sub- 


Part IT. of the bill would 


ndition and create a new and 


sidy from the fund. 
remedy this co 
fairer basis for the payments made by the state 
from the income of the old fund, which now 
amounts to upwards of $200,000 a year. It 
certainly should be passed. 

As to Part I. of the bill, here also there can 
surely be no objection on grounds of principle. 
On the contrary, the basis reasons laid down 
by the recess commission in support of its plan 
for a new state subsidy of education are incon- 


trovertible. The commission said 


: The whole is de 


pendent, in large measure, upon public education. 


state as a 


welfare of the 


2. A large proportion of the pupils educated in 
the schools of any one city or town do not con 
tinue to reside in that city or town but move to 
other parts of the commonwealth. 

3. The financial ability of the various cities and 
towns differs so greatly that it is neither fair nor 
proper to expect the less wealthy communities to 
bear the entire burden of the support of their pub 


lie si hools. 


It is true that for a time the mayor and other 
official Boston re 


fused to recognize the validity of the principl 


authorities of the city of 


on which the bill rests. But they loyally and 
honestly changed their minds when they came 
to reflect upon the injuries and risks suffered 
by Boston through the receipt each year of a 
goodly number of young men, come to find em 
ployment here, who have had wholly inadequaté 
common school training in less favored com- 
Massachusetts. Good 
Boston are not enough to protect the interests 


munities of schools in 
of the city or to discharge its duty to the 
state asa whole. If Massachusetts has some o 
the best schools in the United States, it is a 
notorious fact that it has also some of the 
The the re 
sources of one community and another are so 


poorest. discrepancy between 


very extensive. “ Taking the commonwealth 
as a whole,” said the recess commission, “ the 


valuation per pupil was $8,294. In seventy-six 


cities and towns it was greater than this state 
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le in eighty-nine cit 
In fact, t 


valuation per pupil varied from $107,380 i; 
Gosnold to $1,854 in Gay Head. 


valuation per pupil, whi 
and towns it was less than $4,500. 
Even among 
the cities the variation was from $13,900 in th 
of Methuen 


It is this gross inequality which the present 


of Boston to $3,998 in the case 


case 
bill seeks to remove through providing, from a 
part of the proceeds of the income tax, a suffi 
cient new subsidy not only to bring teaching 
conditions throughout Massachusetts up to 

decent level but actually to raise the state of 
education throughout the commonwealth, by 
making it possible for all cities and towns t 
employ teachers at something better than t} 
starvation wages which many of them are now 
Massa 


chusetts and hold in Massachusetts teachers of 


receiving, and therefore to attract to 


a kind whose service is worth a fair salary 
With this excellent purpose, as we have said, 
the mayor of Boston has now expressed an en 
an objection, how 


tire sympathy. He raises 


ever, on the ground that no sufficient invest 
gation has yet been conducted in the state t 
show convincingly which communities have s 
fixed their assessed valuations that it may b 
truly said they are raising all the money they 
can raise on their own account, and which con 
munities have not yet performed this much of 
their duty. 

Here is an objection which undoubtedly has 


great weight. Yet it will be a great pity if it 


is taken as a barrier to effective action by th 

General Court at this time toward the better 

ment of educational conditions in the common 

wealth which are in crying need of betterment 

Instead of embarking upon the almost inter 

minable course of delays which might beset th: 

new school fund if the state were to wait unt 

adequate reports were compiled as to the as 

sessed valuations of every city and town in th 

commonwealth, why could not the act simply 

be administered in such a way as would make 

the payment of sums from the state’s treasury 

contingent upon the ability of every applicant 

city or town to produce fair proof that its valu } 
ations and school tax rate do represent an hon ‘ 
This would permit the state to 


es 


est maximum / 
act now upon what is a very pressing need of 
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the times, and it would save Massachusetts, in 
this first year after the war, from the ignominy 
of having done nothing of positive value 
toward that educational progress which recent 


At the 


for Americanization 


events have shown to be so imperative. 
bottom of all programs 
lies the necessity of possessing throughout the 
efforts at- 


tempted and money expended for Americaniza- 


state good common schools, and 
tion without the possession of this fundamental 
basis must more or less go for naught until 
that basis is supplied. -The Boston Trans: ript. 


STATE SUPPORT AND CONTROL OF 
EDUCATION. II. 


BEFORE the district 
period into the period beginning with 1837, I 


passing from school 
would like to relate one other controversy be- 
tween the state educational requirements and 
the district and individual opposition and inde- 
pendence. For many years it was contended 
in many districts that the state requirements 
expressed the maximum required in educa- 
tional expenditures, and to go beyond those re- 
With the awakening 
waxed, 


quirements was illegal. 

to more education, the 
intil in 1843 a citizen of Newburyport pro- 
tested the school tax levied upon him for a 


controversy 


high school for girls, on the ground that the 
state law did not require a high school for 
girls, and the proposed establishment of one 
in Newburyport was illegal, and therefore the 
tax imposed for its support was illegal. Legal 
proceedings were begun, and finally reached the 
Supreme Judicial Court. The decision was 
written by Chief Justice Shaw, and must have 
been a delight to the friends of public educa- 
tion in those days, as I am certain it is to-day. 
The decision was against the contention of the 
tax paper. It held that what the state re- 
quired was but the minimum; that towns 
could expend public money for educational 
purposes without limit, as it was the policy of 


the state to require certain minimum stand- 


1Statement of Honorable Michael H. Sullivan, 
chairman of the school committee of the city of 
Boston, at the hearing before the committee on 
education of the Massachusetts Legislature rela- 
tive to the establishment of a general school fund. 
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ards of education and to encourage in all ways 
possible beyond those standards all the educa 
tion any town saw fit to provide. The case is 
reported in the 10th of Metcalf’s Reports of 
the Supreme Judicial Court decisions 
the title of Cushing vs. Inhabitants of 
buryport at page 508. 

The 


setts 


under 
New 


Mass wnhu 


from 


first moneys put into the 
School Fund 
funds already in the treasury of the 


to find any 


were appropriated 
common 
wealth, and I am unable record of 
an attempt by any person to test the « 
tutionality of that appropriation 
heard some gentlemen state that while 
are not against the establishment of 

fund for the purposes outlined in these bills, 
they felt that an appropriation by the legisla 
ture to the fund contemplated, from the in 
come tax receipts, would be unconstitutional 
I wonder if that first appropriation for the 
1834 was 


Massachusetts School Fund in un- 


constitutional. “ Dormant and dead” as was 
the public mind educationally in those days, 
it does not appear that there was any one so 
much opposed to public education as to test by 
court action the constitutionality of that ap- 
propriation. It means, gentlemen, that those 
who really want enacted into law this worthy 
measure because they believe it is for the 
benefit of the people at large and for the per- 
petuation of our form of government, will not 
be apt to spend much time raising obstacles 
to prevent its enactment, while still proclaim- 
ing for it in principle. 

To the first appropriation taken from the 
treasury of the commonwealth for the Massa- 
chusetts School Fund was added the proceeds 
of all the 
wealth in the state of Maine, and such claims 


sales of land owned by common- 


as could be collected from the national gov- 
ernment for military services, until the fund 
should reach one million dollars. 

In 1854 legislation provided further addi- 
tions to this fund by appropriating to it a 


portion of the stock owned by the state in the 


Western Railroad Corporation, and again in 
1859 provision was made to add to the fund 
the net proceeds from the sales of all lands 
You 


of the commonwealth within the state. 





remember that at that time great areas 


reclaimed from the arms of the 
ocean Boston. If the fund pro- 
vided by acts of the 


had not been disturbed by subsequent legisla- 


were belng 
in and about 


those three Legislature 


tion, I hesitate to say, for fear of understate- 


ment, the supremacy Massachusetts would now 


hold among the states of this country and of 


the world, educationally. I venture this much, 


however, that our commonwealth to-day would 
not be expending one quarter of what she does 


expend in activities that I firmly believe 


would have been largely avoided and _ pre- 
vented by a better and more generous state 
policy of education. 

In 1861 the state tax was $300,572; in 1867 


it had than sixteen-fold, being 
then $5,000,000; $10,000,000 had 
to pay soldiers’ bounties and help defray the 
expenses to the Civil War. To pro- 
vide a sinking fund for that debt, the bulk of 


Massachusetts 


grown more 


been raised 


incident 


the proceeds from the sales of 
lands Massachusetts 
School Fund to this sinking fund. The publie 


mind was diverted from public education by 


were diverted from the 


the Civil War and its consequences, to meet- 
and 


upheaval. 


train of 
The 


work in behalf of public education so splen- 


waste, 


that 


ing th expenses, 


consequences of great 
didly begun beeame almost wholly suspended. 
Oh, ves! abolished the 


district school system, we have made all school 


since 1861 we have 


books free to the school children, we have 
added a 
sut it must not be forgotten that the district 
1861, 


three 


few normal schools, and that is all. 


school svstem was condemned before 


free text-books were advocated and 


normal schools had been opened. 
made to 


to assist towns and cities in the 


In 1897 an raise a 
state Fund 


state which, because of lack of funds, 


attempt was 
or be- 
cause of poverty of thought in publie educa- 
tion, needed financial assistance and educa- 
tional awakening, but failed to receive the ap- 
proval of the governor. Since that time no 
movement has been inaugurated to aid 
for the 
legislation that followed the inaugural recom- 


1914, and 


great 


public education, generally, except 


Governor Walsh in 


mendation of 
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which provided for university extension and 
correspondence courses, bringing to remot 


districts through the mail such opportunities 
That thou 


proves our 


for education as could be devised. 
sands have already embraced it, 
educational hunger. 

I have touched but chiefly on four periods 
into which public education in Massachusetts 
from its settlement to the present day may be 
considered. 

First, under the colonial government, where 
the state and 
effective. 

Second, the first fifty years under the con- 
stitution, where although requirements wer 


control was positive, virile 


laid down by the state law and accompanied 
for penalties in case of viola- 
left entirely to 
] 


by provision 
tions, publie education 
local 


most enslaving the masses in 


was 


initiative and support, resulting in 
illiteracy and 
ignorance, 


Third, 


couragement and the inspiration of the Stat 


from 1837 to 1860, under the en- 


Education, with financial assistance 


Massachusetts Scho 


Board of 
from the income of thi 
Fund. This period is the most notable o1 
n revelation and achievement, and the most 
important period for study to-day, becaus 
the indisputable proof it offers favoring in- 
} 


spiration, direction and financial aid by th 


general government, and condemning, with 


out exception, absolute local initiative, sup 


port and control of public education. I now 


quote from Horace Mann, substituting th 
word “towns” for districts and “state” for 
towns, to indicate what he thought of edu 
eating the children of the state with t 


wealth of the state: 


The principle of distribution advocated is tl 
bestowment of equal school privileges upon all th 
children in the state, whether they chance to belong 
to a large town or a small one, to a rich town or t 
a poor one; the amount and quality of educati 
each child should receive from the state should n 
depend upon his being born or having his hon 
on one side or other of a town boundary, ar 


trarily drawn. 


1861 until this 


moment, which began with a modification 


Fourth, the period from 
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augurated in 15054, al ‘ n any 
divergence of public funds and publie opinion 1 proper educ: 
from the cause of public education. The with proper 


tremendous increase in the state tax from ministered 


} 


n it was but $300,000, to 1867, when prevented 
iched $5,000,000, had an ample and extra- turbances ¢ 


cause; but it then began to reced Objection even, 


1879, when it was but $500,000. And raised before this « 


true friends of public education must be heation 
saddened upon examining the records from much ¢: 
of those 


1880 to this date and noting how publie edu 
ation as a state concern has been neglected, cation 0 

’ 
’ 1: } astounding: 
while many other matters which are really P di 
irom the ¢ 


neys-at-law. Surely, 


caused by and grew out of inadequate edu- 
tion mounted higher and higher in expense 
‘or necessary to pass 01 
commonwealth; such as charity made nat 
1) ae: commonwealth should |} 
by poverty—preventable afflictions, sa 
° P ‘ 2 a children do mn 
-orrectional Institutions Then came the 
the necessity for better high , ' 
: body involuntarily, 
t upon. Were the towns and é 
yy : ' dren—then, 
ties relied upon, and intrusted with, supply- ; 
: : ce : ¥ to determine tl} 
of highway required? Not at : : 
é . . ! the commo! 
serious objection or constitu- amine 
beer raised against the ap- | 
go a urtl 


i a | 


state highways, that now The first d 


ut $15,000,000? And what of 


‘ 
two opponents 


r military requirements, the construction represented a wes 


armories and wealthy citv. The 


directed 


eost of $1,000,000 per , 
according to the last auditors’ report? ‘on to these bille. The 
military expenditure been their municipalities did mn 
necessary because of any ute one cent for the edu 
threatened attacks from without our borders?  iying outside of their m 
Or has the protection of such a military estab- That statement aroused m« 
shment been thought wise because of the aroused this committee. Tf 
disturbing elements within our state con- the verv end of the world’s bl 
s¢ As an answer to that question I direct awful war. r countless 
ur attenticn to the number of strikes in this have been made of the necessity of coopera 
nonwealth in the last ten years, wholly tion, from the smallest w of whatever kind 
in.some of which the use of our to the greatest within this ‘ country of 
litary establishment became necessary, par- oyrs. it has not been m: iin that 1 


+ 


cularly in the Lawrence strike of 1912, man, no one family, » one wn or city 
hich cost the commonwealth for military  state—ave. even this very moment it is 
purposes alone, not taking into account the tended that no one nation—can or should 


to the men who served in that military bv and unto itself—if. I sav. the necessity 


by reason of their being taken trom cooperation has not been demonstrated bevo 


ir civil oceupations, the sum of $180,000. anv cavil of doubt, then the war and 
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lives lost in it have been without lesson to us 
and in vain. This town and this city repre- 
sent a policy that if adhered to would create 
the greatest inequality, a most inharmonious 
state, and the one best fitted for the exercise 
of revolutionary minds and acts of any that I 
can imagine. 

I would like to tell you all the advantages 
these two municipalities have had from the 


state at-large. I will tell you that neither of 


them can live on its own resources twenty- 
four hours unless its inhabitants can eat 
money. They neither raise sufficient from the 


earth nor manufacture sufficient of anything 
required for the uses of their own populations. 
Yet they would have walls built around them- 
selves rather than contribute one dollar to the 


education of those who live just beyond. 
That is a disposition that ought not to be 
countenanced in this commonwealth. Have 


the people of that town and that city and 
other towns and cities, if any there be in this 
commonwealth who agree with them, forgotten 
that when we entered into this world war, two 
years ago, our money and our food and our 
material supplies were thought to be sufficient 
to win the war in favor of the allies? Have 
they forgotten that we all soon learned that 
the only factor that could win the war was the 
manhood that we sent over there—the men 
who were lost and the human blood that was 
spilled? And have they forgotten that when 
the United States called 
those men to make that journey and that sac- 


government upon 
rifice that it made no distinction as to where 
they were born or educated, or whether the 
The quota was one 
of states, not of towns and cities. Have they 
forgotten that the lives that were sacrificed, 


town was rich or poor? 


that those two municipalities and the people 
in them might live in peace and security for 
all time, were the same kind of lives that they 
now desire to discriminate against in their 
youth, the same kind of lives that they would 
now deny educational advantages to because 
of the accident of birthplace within the com- 
It is again sordid wealth, rather 


manhood—dollars 


monwealth ? 
noble, 


than 
against our boys and girls! 


enlightened 
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How can it be possible for a people to give 
scope to such instincts and motives as these? 
It is another evidence that our educational 
system needs vamping, not locally, but as a 
state 

So much for the reply to Mr. Brett’s state- 
ment, the historical aspects of our educationa! 
system and the views of two opponents of this 
bill. 

I suppose what you would most desire to hear 
from me is, How does Boston stand on this 
matter? Well, school committeemen ought not 
to be engaged in trying to save money, but 
rather in finding ways to spend it, by dis- 
covering educational needs. 

Boston gives a greater variety of educa- 
tional opportunity, more things can be learned 
in the Boston schools, day and evening, than 
in any other schools in this country, and, |] 
dare say, in the world. Every need, however 
small, educationally, that the School Com- 
mittee of Boston, past and present, has be 
come aware of, has been supplied. From the 
age of four years to the age of mental dis- 
ability, the Boston schools furnish opportunity 
for education. Boston 
many pupils in her high schools as New York, 


has eight times as 
in proportion to population; four times as 
many as Chicago; three times as many as 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati or St. Louis. 

I mention is the highest 
form of public education given in any of those 
The very last extension by Boston, 
within two weeks, is the furnishing of a 
teacher to the State’s Prison in Charleston, 
to teach non-English speaking and reading 
that 


that because it 


cities. 


prisoners, in the commonwealth proud 
she has made felons of those who have come 
to her from abroad, before teaching them the 
language in which they were indicted and 
convicted ? 

Let us take another view. 

It is a sad commentary on our state edu- 
cational thought and duty that a boy or gir! 
may land on these shores, settle in Boston, 
speaking an unknown tongue, and in six 
years, by reason of the advantages of Boston’s 
schools, outstrip, educationally, a boy or gir! 


of the same age born and reared in any one 
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f more than one half the towns of this com- 


monwealth. How lavishly do we provide, edu- 
cationally, for our native born! Because of 
this opportunity in Boston and in a few other 
places in the state, people from other states 
the union and from abroad and too many 
f our own people are given to praise of Mas- 
sachusetts education, when, as a matter of 
fact, they are only talking of and quoting as 
1 standard the best that exists in a few spots 
in the commonwealth. 
What can Boston say in view of her record? 
that she ] 


Can she say will deny those living 


cross an invisible municipal boundary the 
ume educational opportunities that she has 
given so lavishly to her own sons and daugh- 
ters and those who adopt her city, in some 
eases only temporarily ? 

Boston knows that her contribution to this 
bill will be $700,000. 
ny Bostonian, who appreciates what that title 


I would be ashamed of 


means, who would come forward and say, “I 
I do not be- 


ieve that we have any such citizens, if they 


will not bear my proportion.” 


but stop and think of the importance of this 
We are 


for ourselves 


no longer educating our chil- 


project. 


dren or for our homes or our 
towns and cities or state or even nation; we 
for the Do you 


think now that the boys who lie buried in 


are educating them world. 
France were educated solely for the towns and 
ities that they lived in and went to school in? 

Boston, I have said, is more responsible for 
the good name, educationally, that Massachu- 
etts has enjoyed than any other town or city 
vithin her borders; and unless I mistake her 
entirely, she will not now deny to the common- 
veaith that aid and support that will forever 
justify that good name.—T: Boston Evening 


Transe ript. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NA 
TIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEE OF Na- 


HE EXEecurTive THE 


TIONAL EpucaTion ASSOCIATION: 

Permit me to present for your consideration 
following report and to suggest that you 

ng before the board of directors such 


adv isable 


items 


uu deem 
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DRIVE FOR NEW MEMBERS 
The drive f rnew memb rs 
more successful than w 


October and Nove 


plies for the canvass of new 


mber 


sent to every « and eity 
United About 


was to begi word wa 


unty 
in the States. 
canvass 
the armistice had been signed 
had for months been doing 
laxed and for the first time 
of the fact that their enduran 
breaking Many ta 
sick In bed he 


strain of 


point of 
tually next 
war work was over 


time influenza swept the 

were closed every whe re 
After som« 

schools 


wave of influenza swept the country 


improvement in 


when were about to 
a third, forcing the schools in 
states to closed for ne: 
Few of the 


All tl 


nought of the can 


remain 


school year. state 
held annual meetings. 
vass for new members dropped out of the plans 
of superintendents. These were dark days for 
those in charge of the big National Education 
Association program adopted at the Pittsburgh 
But the 


board of trustees and the National Education 


meeting. executive committee, the 


Association Commission did not allow them 


] 


selves to become discouraged. They arranged 


to borrow money to meet current bills. On 


the recommendation of the president they 
made a call for contributions to an emergen 
fund for pushing the campaign for increa 

al bill befor 


A field secretary, a statist 


salaries and for the education 
Congress. 
other help were employed. 
Conditions changed during the secon 
ar The attendance and 


receipts of the Chicago meeting 

that of any previous meeting. The 

cial exhibits provided $1,800 for 

campaign and for legislation 

contributions added more than $3 

fund. About this time cities and states began 
Many citi 


nor? 1] sp} ind colleges vy ver 


, 


sending in lists of new members 





th a hundred per cent. of the teaching force, 
pre sent total 


than 30,000 and the un- 


that at the time we have a 


mbership of mor 


ted has taken place. The note of $5,000 


‘ Spit 
Deer paid, a big legislative and Salary pro- 
cram has been launched, and there is a bal- 


of a few thousand dollars in the treasury 
I am 


Mrs. 


n which shows in detail the condition of 


for beginning the work of another year. 
presenting herewith a statement made by 


ur accounts. 


rik VOLUME IN SEPTEMBER 
President Strayer is recommending that the 
volume of proceedings be print d in September 
and October hereafter. It was decided a few 
vears ago to publish the annual proceedings in 
forms 


a monthly Journal and to hold the page 


for the bound volume to be printed at the end 
This plan delays sending out the 


M lV. 


teachers and the schools 


ot the year, 


volume By printing the 


until April or 
volume in Septemb« r. 
will have the use of it 


fre sh An 


while the information 
made this year to 


bou d 


{ 


effort was 
work and to put the 
volum out earlier. The plan, however, 0 

forms of the National Edu 
Journal. together with the 
made it 


using the page 
Association 
ir handie ips on printir g impossibl 
to do so. 


In anticipation of the adoption of the plan 


of publishing the proceedings in September 


and October the is making an effort 


secretary 


to get copies of all papers in advance of the 
Milwaukee meeting and to have many of them 
ready for the printer by the time the session 
The adoption of this plan, which I 
will 
giving consideration to the use to be 
the National Education Association 


hereafter. 


adjourns. 


strongly recommend, necessitate your 
made of 
Journal 
THE COUPON PLAN 

The coupon plan for associate members is 
unsatisfactory. It leads to misunderstanding 
and eriticism. The by-laws make it necessary 
for the associate member to return the coupon 
which is attached to his rece ipt. He fails to 
receipt and hence does not return the 


feels 


the end of the vear hx 


coupon, vet at 
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Education Association has 


National 


not given him a square deal because he failed 


that the 


After much e 


to receive the proceedings. r 
finds that he 


thousands of teachers did not 


Tr 
spondence he was in error, but 


the fact that 
because I 


receive the proceedings last year 


their failure to understand the plan, shows 
that something is wrong with the plan itself. 
Hence I recommend that the coupon plan be 
abandoned and that arrangements be made so 
that 


literature to which his membership really en 


every associate member may receive the 


titles him. 
It may be interesting in this connection to 


know 


cely ing 


member has been ré 
National 
than the 


that every active 


literature which cost the 


Education Association much more 


membership tee of $2. Some vears the cost 
more than 50 per cent. above that 


If you ask 


from to pay the deficit we 


has been 


amount. where the money cam: 
must admit that 
came from thousands of teachers who paid th 
associate membership fee but who failed tf 
return the coupon. Practically all funds used 
for investigations and committees came fri 
source. 

Every active member will much prefer ft 
pay a fee large enough to cover the cost of tl 
literature which he receives and the overhead 
expense connected with the same rather tha 
to have these associate members pay the bills 


OBSOLETE COMMITTEES 


There are thirty-two special National Edi 
listed in ft 


eation Association committees 


yearbook. Twenty-one of these have done 


committee work for the association during t] 


past year. Some have done no committee 


work for the association for several years. 

I recommend that the executive committe: 
consider the advisability of receiving whatev 
desire to make 


these committees 


this time and of discharging such committees 


re ports 


in ceases whi re 


that the 


further work, 


stated in the 


from except 


definitely resolution 


+ 


committee is to be continued from year 


year. New action might be taken in the ca 


whose work should be cot 


of the committee 


tinued. 
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FIELD SECRETARY 


e of field 








SCHOOL 


I have ked a i mber of properties sult 
ror headquarts r vh can be purchas d 
rr S6O.000 ¢t S80.000 | vestigated rie »f 
t place t ne near the headquarters of 
Ceogray Society, and found that w 
could rei he space be d what we would 
eed for our own use for about $250 a montl 
| pro] would cost about $75,000. You 
in ¢ ee the investment would pay better 
tl t e would pay in bonds. 
I recommend that the executive committes 


» the board of directors and 


board of directors is favor- 


+ 


to submit the question to the active men 


annual business meeting Friday 


July 4. 


4 COMPLETE INDEX 


A recommendation comes from libraries and 


teacher-training institutions for the prepara- 


tion of a complete general index of the bound 
volumes of Proceedings of the National Edu- 


cation Association. I wish to join in this 


recommendation and to propose that this in- 


dex be prepared to meet the needs of the li- 


braries, normal schools and teachers’ colleges 


I took the 
the State Library, Albany, N. Y., and Mr. Joy 
Morgan, 


Wyer, after investigating carefully informs me 


matter up with the authorities of 


who is working under Librarian 


would cost something like $1,500 to 
That 


means that it would perhaps cost $1,800 for the 


that it 


prepare the cards for such an index. 


preparation of the index not counting th 


printing. 
ACCOUNTS NEED RE- 


SYSTEM OF RECORDS AND 


VISION 

Owing to the growth of the association it is 
necessary to revise our system of records and 
accounts. The present system was worked out 
by Dr. Irwin Shepard many years ago and was 
adequate and well adapted to the size of the 
association and to the work at that time. Cer- 
tain changes are necessary in order to care for 


the larger membership which we now 


have. 
Since the membership for next year will cer 
tainly be two or three times as large as at pres 


ent, I wish to call your attention to the need 


AND SOCIETY Vou. 


. before the beginning 
I recommend that an ex 
pert in this work be employed to go to Wash 


immediately, study the system now 


use and to recommend changes whic ' 


INCREASED SALARIES FOR TEACHERS 

National Education Ass 
is devoting itself largely to increas 
salaries for teachers does not that tl 
fails 


increasing qualifications and standards. Just 


mean 
association to realize the importance 

now 1t 1s necessary to lay greatest emphasis oI 
We are faced by this situa 


tion: Larger numbers of experienced success 


the salary matter. 


ful teachers than ever before are leaving th« 
profession and fewer are receiving professional 
Unless wi 


can retain strong teachers there is little chance: 


preparation to fill the vacancies. 


of improving qualifications. Let us continu 
the campaign for increased salaries with ever 
greater energy than during the past year. Let 
us at the same time keep the campaign o1 
high level, by laying stress on the importan 
if the ideals of the profession and of teach 
meriting increased salaries by the quality of 
their work. 

The National Education Association is pr 
moting this salary campaign not for the sal 


\f the teacher fundamentally but for the pur 


pose of improving the schools. Increased sa 
aries are urged only because increased salaries 
are necessary to hold the best teachers, and t 
make it possible to have good schools. Our 
success in securing better pay for teachers i1 
many places last year was due to the fact that 
the publie was led to see that increased salaries 
for their teachers meant better schools for 
community. 

I recommend therefore that the campaig 
for increased salaries be continued, that ampk 


funds be set apart for the work, and that t! 
' 
poll 


increased salaries and for improving star 


+n 


cies of the association on the campaign 


ards and qualifications be clearly outlined 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. W. CRABTREE, 


\ “phar 


Oecre i 








